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- THE SANCTITY. OF IGNATIUS LOYOLA.* 


f: OTORIOUSLY it is easier to define species than 
to classify individuals. So too, in the spiritual 
world, we find that men may settle upon an 
abstract definition of sanctity, and yet remain 
quite undecided as to the justice of this or that 
man’s claim to be considered a saint. Though all concede 
readily that the essence of sanctity lies in the perfect corre- 
spondence of a human will with special graces presented by 
Almighty God, still, in the recognition and acknowledgment 
of individual saints, judgments vary considerably. Those whom 
the church’s official pronouncement places upon the Kaden. 
darium, every Catholic, and indeed every man of sense, will 
unhesitatingly accept as deserving of such honor. But never- 
theless, even while acknowledging the unerring wisdom of the 
church’s choice, men’s minds will differ as to the comparative 
value of various titles to sanctity. Indeed, not infrequently we 
find very pious persons indulging in what seems to be an at- 
tempt to excuse and vindicate the official verdict of the Holy 
See; they think it necessary to idealize the historical person. 
age, to spiritualize the man of flesh and blood, to gloss over 
his defects, to deny his gradual growth toward perfection, to 
transform the imperishable witness of God’s wondrous dealings 
with men into a more or less impossible concretization of ab- 
stract sanctity, into a portrait representing principally and at 
all hazards what “saints ought to be,” and differing from others 
of the class chiefly in name and local habitation. And when 
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there comes question of recognizing the existence of sanctity 
among the uncanonized, short-sighted apologists of this sort 
formulate final tests and settle the matter decisively by appeal 
to their own personal notion of what a saint is like. It is not 
at all surprising when we find such self-constituted judges giv- 
ing small favor to candidates whose ways are not their ways 
and whose thoughts differ from their thoughts. 

We may question, therefore, if in looking over the recorded 
histories of saintly personages we always succeed in catching a 
true representation of their individual characteristics, if ignor- 
ance, pious fraud, and preconceptions never delude us into 
worshipping under this or that saint’s name an ideality that 
never existed and crediting his canonization to the possession 
of qualities which as a matter of fact were by no means in 
harmony with his actual personality. It is noteworthy, too, 
that although the mass of readers probably never reflect on 
the possible “coloring” of hagiographies,, still an instinct far 
more reliable than mere scholarship renders many a saint's 
biography unpopular, and negatively, at least, unedifying. 
Hence, very frequently, one great fruit of the saint’s life is 
lost, and his story fails to sanction our strivings after perfec- 
tion and to bring out in strong relief, as it should, the ex- 
haustless Divine Patience that finally develops great sanctity 
out of the poorest sorts of material, choosing the weak things 
of this world and the foolish to bring to naught the noble and 
the wise. For a certain class of biographers seem pledged 
to concentrate attention on one single point—the evidence for 
the continuity of miracles in the Catholic Church. Too often 
they pay the penalty of forgetting the sacredness of truth for 
its own sake, and reap only failure, missing the rewards added 
unto those who seek first the justice of God. 

We shall reckon it not among the least results of our age’s 
great scientific achievements, that men have been strongly im- 
pressed with the truth of the axiom “human traditions are 
not always final authorities.” The growth of the historical 
spirit has been phenomenal in recent years, and, though in 
some respects fruitful of evil, is, in this matter, efficacious of 
great good. Perhaps it is not too much to say we should be 
especially grateful that among other useful corrections has 
come that of a current misconception regarding the dealings of 
\God with specially sanctified souls; in other words, that a cer- 
tain distorted notion of sanctity has undergone considerable 
revision in consequence of modern historical investigations. 
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Among hagiologists a new temper of mind is evident, and we 
have been edified recently by the record of many a saintly life 
which did not in the least resemble one long-sustained miracle. 
The human individuality of the saint has been thrown into 
truer relationship with his divine favors, and the general ten- 
dency of the study has been to teach us that things may come 
from God’s hands in a state of imperfect development, and 
that divine dealings with a soul are to some extent intelligible, 
and not without a certain analogy and correspondence to 
human nature and personal characteristics. We have thus been 
taught that the true wonder of sanctity consists less in the 
creation of a mathematically perfect being than in the develop. 
ment of a creature—while still a creature with a creature’s 
limitations—into a glorious human niirror of Divine Holiness. 
The man’s personality is sanctified, not destroyed. His natural 
affections are elevated, not replaced by angelic ones, and God’s 
grace, like his own human experiences, affects him after a 
fashion corresponding to his own individual nature, or, in other 
words, “ recipitur secundum modum recipientis.” 

This, then, leads up to a broader notion of sanctity, as mak- 
ing it less rigidly associated with those non-essential accom- 
paniments of holiness, which some had learned to consider 
properties rather than accidents, as being qualities which the 
given subject, that is the saint, never could lack. 

It is but a little while since a distinguished French writer, 
savant as well as loyal Catholic, gratified the devotional pub- 
lic with the issue of a series of Lives of the Saints, which 
became popular under the name of “the common-sense edi- 
tion.” The chorus of welcome that greeted the very an- 
nouncement of such an attempt gave ample evidence that the 
projector of the series was not too far ahead of his age to 
receive considerable sympathy and encouragement. Neither, on 
the other hand, did it seem at all strange when certain shrugs, 
exclamations, and raisings of eyebrows accompanied hostile 
criticism of the plan and unfavorable comment on “ surprising 
statements” which appeared in some of the new volumes as 
they were issued from the press. Number by number, how- 
ever, the series has been growing, and, despite some defects, 
already forms the nucleus of a valuable popular library of 
spiritual biographies. Much praise is due to M. Joly, the 
general editor, whose remarkable study, Psychologie des Saints, 
prefaced the biographical volumes, and served to make very 
clear the general spirit and purpose of the whole attempt. 
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Among the long list of glorious saints at hand for the 
Catholic writer to choose from few, perhaps, lend themselves 
better to the aim of this novel undertaking than the great 
Spaniard whose ideas are still moulding the world, now that 
three centuries have passed since he abode in the flesh. The 
discoveries of the last half century, it is conceded, have made 
a new Life of St. Ignatius an imperative necessity. This is 
plainly evident from the ngtes attached by Father Michel, S.J., 
to the recent French compilation of Bartoli’s biography. The 
immense mass of matter contained in the Monumenta Historica 
published monthly by the Spanish Jesuits is another indication 
of the “general ignorance outside the Jesuit body concerning 
the materials now available for studying the life of the founder 
of the Society.”* M. Joly, appreciating all this, treated his 
readers to that charming sketch of the saint which has already 
been translated into English and was noticed in the pages of 
this magazine less than a year ago. But the publication of M. 
Joly was necessarily brief and popular in style; it leaves much 
still to be accomplished by the scholar and historian. And we 
cannot regard in any other light than that of an encouragement 
to the further study of the real Ignatius the simultaneous publi- 
cation of the two new volumes named at the head of this article. 

To be misunderstood by their sub-contemporaries is, indeed, 
as common among great men as is persecution during life. 
And still, this seems to have been peculiarly true with regard 
to the Saint of Loyola. The blind enthusiasm of well-meaning 
admirers has been as effective a veil as the scornful calumnies 
of assailants, and the true figure of Ignatius, when gradually re. 
vealed by the discriminating fingers of honest students, appears 
to be considerable of a shock to various sentimental worship- 
pers as well as a triumphant refutation of slanderous attacks. 
Admiration and scorn, both are now seen, in great measure, to 
have gathered about no real man of flesh and blood, but a 
highly and falsely colored portrait. It is on this account that 
these new volumes have been prepared in a spirit akin to that 
of the late General of the Society, Father Roothan, who, in 
republishing the literal text of the Exercises, prescribed that 
the words of Ignatius himself should no longer be replaced by 
lengthy commentaries conveying neither the language nor the 
sense of the writer.t 


* The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, p. 220 in the appendix, by the Rev. H. Thurs- 
ton, S.J. 


+Quam multi etiam inter Nostros . . . nunquam librum ipsum Sancti Patris usu 
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An unusual interest, therefore, attaches to this double publi- 
cation by fathers of the Society of the autobiographical narrative 
dictated by Ignatius himself, to his friend and adviser, the 
accomplished Gonzales. Better than all scholarly dissertations 
is a man’s own account of his life, if we would see into the 
very depths of his soul ‘and read aright the meaning of his 
labors. And this aid the new publication does afford. Wisely 
have the loyal and fearless sons of Ignatius wrought for their 
father’s honor by thus furthering a true acquaintance with his 
history. Controversy is of but secondary worth when a great 
name is defamed. The work of defence is most satisfactorily 
accomplished by ignoring calumny and letting true virtue shine 
forth as its own best halo. Simply to spread abroad knowledge 
of St. Ignatius will be a method of vindication infinitely more 
effective than the manufacturing of huge tomes in answer to un- 
just and ill-natured French critics.* 

To say that the new volume is of immense worth for 
the refutation of bigots and calumniators and their pupils, 
however, leaves unmentioned half its merit, for it performs 
a work of no less importance in making necessary a re- 
construction of various ideas concerning the saint, common 
enough among unintelligent admirers. Those who cling to the 
outworn notion of mathematical perfection and mechanical 
sanctity may learn from these confessions of a great saint that, 
unless they would cease to reverence him, they must amend 
their canons of judgment and begin to appreciate the common- 
sense standard of sanctity which the Church uses in her choice 
of souls for canonization. The unfortunate alternative has been 
necessitated, not through any defect or fault on the part of the 
saint, but through the unwise zeal of these short-sighted ad- 
mirers. For his real character is in no respect inferior to the 
imaginary. Gladly do we still profess reverence and faith for 
the Ignatius of history, for the true saint and great man, 
whose personal example, spiritual writings, and immorta! ideas 
have been among the most universally potent influences for 
good in all the Catholic Church during the last four centuries, 


gustuque probavere! Quam multi vix eum, ut ita dicam, de facie norunt !—Zvercitia Spirit. 
ualia S. P. Ignatit de Loyola, notis illustrata, auctore R. P. Joanne Roothan, Preposito 
Generali Societatis Jesu, Auguste Vindelicorum, 1887. The quotation is from Father 
Roothan’s prefatory letter, p. vii. . ‘ 

* The allusion is to recent works issuing from certain ecclesiastics and ~vritten with the 
evident purpose of discrediting the founders and first members of the Society of Jesus. We 
omit citation, having no desire further to circulate any book conceived in such venomous 
and unchristian spirit. 
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To his greater glory be it that Ignatius of Loyola had in his 
character as little of the machine-minded partisan as of the 
unscrupulous fanatic. If we may borrow language from his 
favorite field of imagery, his exploit was that of a great captain 
who at terrible personal risk turns defeat into victory by the 
invention of expedients no other mind has perceived. Is it to 
be deplored, then, that he was not a precise and heroically 
literal observer of time-honored customs in nicest detail, when, 
as was the case, his originality and indomitable will saved the 
church, reconverted Europe, and held out to countless Chris- 
tians of his own and subsequent centuries the guiding hand to 
paths of lofty spiritual life? He had not grown up in the shadow 
of a cloister, nor assumed the cowl in tender youth. The first 
motive for his spiritual aspirations seems to have been largely 
tinged with the spirit of emulation and the human desire to 
excel, his first steps toward sanctity hasty and imperfectly 
guided, and his mind, originally, in a condition far removed from 
the even balance and tempered judgment of the true seer of 
divine lights. He intimates that God's grace began by fastening 
upon his natural virtues and sanctifying his personal characteris- 
tics. Zeal that tended to fanaticism, fearlessness tinged with a 
sott of ferocity, ar. utter unwillingness to yield or to be content 
with a second place—these qualities of mind, to judge from a 
certain stand-point, would bode poor success for his plan to rival 
** Blessed Dominic and Blessed Francis” in devotedness to Christ. 
Almost the first evidence of earnest conversion from a life of 
unrestrained worldliness is his readiness to murder an infidel 
for daring to dispute the truth of Our Blessed Lady’s per- 
petual virginity. A little latter he betrays great lack of spirit- 
ual wisdom and insight in allowing himself to be grievously 
disturbed and tormented by silly scruples until almost on the 
point of committing suicide. Later on he finds that God, taking 
him by the hand, “as a master might take a_ school boy,” 
teaches him spiritual truth so effectively that he is delivered 
entirely from his scruples, and gains an ability to instruct others 
which is in striking contrast with his previous small skill in 
spiritual matters. Yet was his growth unto perfect stature still 
to be accomplished by regular process of development, God’s 
grace slowly moulding and strengthening the spirit about to 
do so great things for His name’s sake. His outburst of pas- 
sionate anger at the attempted villany of some treacherous 
peasants, his unregulated fervor and troublesome devotion while 
a pilgrim at Jerusalem, his indulgence of pious fancy at the 
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cost of bribery, his ridiculous puritanism in refusing to salute 
an official, the doubt, hesitation, and dread that we find cross- 
ing his mind at intervals—all these indicate how untrue to the 
life is any picture of his conversion which represents the 
wounded knight as instantaneously transformed into a paragon 
of holiness and wisdom. To find that, on the contrary, he him- 
self traces for us his gradual growth from spiritual infancy to 
manly vigor, is no doubt a shock to certain minds. And yet 
to forget that fact is to remain oblivious to the man’s real 
greatness; for the sanctity attained by this process of steady 
development is to most of us fa# more vivid, significant, 
and helpful than the full-blown perfection of a superhuman 
hero outrivalling Adam for inborn integrity and ‘infused 
science. 

Loyola’s heroism becomes all the more meaningful when we 
discover his conduct under experiences trying enough to crush 
any one but a fanatic or a saint. For this helpless and unlet- 
tered penitent setting out to convert the world met with but 
scant encouragement at first from ecclesiastical authority. After 
much hesitation and inward debate he had finally concluded 
that his work was not to be accomplished by means of any of 
the existing religious orders, although in more than one he 
could have found a long history of brilliant deeds, a shining 
calendar of saintly names, and a rule approved by the highest 
sanction rules can win. He felt that none of these things suf- 
ficed for the accomplishment of his mission; his face was set 
toward the opportunity of the future, not toward the splendid 
history of the past. Nowhere did he see what he considered 
to be adequate provision for the needs of the souls surround- 
ing him. And so, with a firm faith in the divinity of the voice 
that had whispered to him in the cave at Manresa, he began 
to run his lonely way. At first he could but see men as trees 
walking, and this dimness of vision led to many a rude and 
painful shock when his progress caused sudden collision with 
those crossing his path. “Prudent” men doubted his virtue, 
his faith, his sanity. To many he was a rock of offence, and 
to others a scandal. His theological science seemed to be in 
the inverse ratio to his zeal for preaching—for most of his 
learning had been acquired at the altar-foot rather than in the 
classroom. He proved to be anything but docile when arbi- 
trarily restrained from spreading his ideas. He was an irre- 
pressible, an incorrigible, and soon became a thorn in the flesh 
to the men whose policy was peace at any price. At the uni- 
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versity where he first enrolled himself as a student, pious and 
respectable young men shrank from associating with him lest 
they should be ‘‘ represented as entangled with the teachers. of 
strange and dangerous doctrines.”* One of his professors pro- 
posed to inflict a public flogging on him as a seducer of youth.t+ 
Civil magistrates, religious provincials, inquisitors, bishops, car- 
dinals, the Supreme Pontiff himself, every one of them offered 
his quota of opposition to the success of the plan that this un- 
learned and unauthorized teacher of novelties professed to be 
the manifest will of God. So strong was the dislike of him in 
Rome that_.at one period he separated from his companions 
outside the walls, not daring himself to venture within the 
city. At a later day, the news that Cardinal Caraffa had been 
elected pope threw the infant Society of Jesus into a panic, 
so great, and, as the event proved, so well justified, was their 
dread of opposition. And yet, withal, the indomitable will of 
this strange saint made him reckless of obstacles. God's voice 
had called him, wise counsellors had approved his mission, and 
he would stop for no man. Little by little, as time went on, 
his path brightened into perfect day, and he understood with 
ever-increasing clearness just what his vocation demanded of 
him. But how many atime during the dark hours of his lonely 
travellings, when in prison or in foreign lands, when scorned 
and persecuted, when tormented by hunger and nakedness and 
fatigue—-how many a time was his heroic sanctity tried to the 
limit, how often was his marvellous faith strained to the very 
snapping point? What. more evidence of his greatness do we 
need than that all this while he should never have ceased 
from repeating confidently, “If God be for me, who shall be 
against me?” 

Hardly do we appreciate what terrible anguish must have 
come to the saint when, barely through his internal novitiate, 
he found himself suspected, and his mission doubted, if not 
condemned, by those possessed of every official claim to reli- 
gious respect and obedience. And there was more than the 
mere bitterness of a lonely trust in his divine mission to try 
his loyalty to the inner voice. The prospect of a sudden and 
awful death amid burning fagots confronted him constantly ; 
for that such would have been his instant fate had any of his 
numerous enemies been able to substantiate their charges, is 
clear enough from the taunt of the Vicar Figueroa, the ex- 
aminer appointed by the Inquisition. “If we had detected any 


* The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, p. 173. + Op. cit., p. 162. 
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heresy in you,” said he, “ you would have been burnt.”* And 
it appears to have been only by most extraordinary coincidences 
—the doing of Providence, beyond a doubt—that Ignatius was 
actually preserved from the violent death which met so many 
of the class to which he seemed to belong. 

Is he a saint? we can imagine to be the question proposed 
by some lover of the ancien régime—this disturber who is 
setting the whole world by the ears, this untrained dreamer of 
dreams, this innovator who is out of sympathy with the spirit 
and practice of the church! “ Ignatius is playing into the hands 
of the heretics; he must be one of them,” is the cry. ‘ Down 
with him!” That such charges were damnably false was over- 
looked by many so soon as they discovered in the accusation 
some slight resemblance to the actual facts. It proved to be 
a hard task to fight the half-lie. Ever during life he had to 
hold himself in readiness to meet new repetitions of the charge 
of heresy, and even when he went down to his grave there is 
no doubt that he left behind him various pious souls still un- 
convinced of his orthodoxy. One is amazed at the persistence 
with which the heresy-hunters returned again and again to the 
charge, undeterred by successive failures, apparently unable to 
comprehend how the victim cou/d be orthodox so long as he 
differed from themselves. Still, perhaps, it is only doing them 
justice to suppose that they were actuated by real fear of 
false doctrine, and by honest desire to protect their own 
opinions, 

When first Ignatius began his studies at Alcala, he was 
warned that the Inquisitors were about to put him to the rack 
as one of the Illuminati; and though the case did not proceed 
to this extreme, he was commanded at least to lay aside the 
sort of garments he had hitherto used. Three months later he 
was again summoned before the representative of the Inquisi- 
tion, and again managed to escape. Later on, he was a third 
time examined and thrown into prison for six*weeks; and was 
discharged only on condition of ceasing to give instructions 
on religious matters for four years. He left Alcala upon this 
’ and set out for Salamanca. Ten or twelve days after his ar- 
rival he was invited to the Dominican convent and, after 
dinner, questioned about his opinions concerning his doctrine 
on the interior guidance of souls by the Holy Ghost. Divin- 

* Of. cit., p. 130. The Saint’s reply, ‘‘So would you be burnt, were you convicted of 


heresy,”’ indicates his belief that he was not to be judged by man’s day, and that to be accused 
of teaching false doctrine is, under some circumstances, no great stigma. 
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ing the snare prepared for him, Ignatius answered but shortly, 
and then said: “There is no need to talk any more about 
these things.”* The monks, rather divided in opinion as to 
the stranger’s orthodoxy, finally compromised the dispute by 
imprisoning Ignatius and two of his companions. The prisoners 
were freed again soon afterward, but under conditions which 
the saint saw would hinder him from successfully carrying out 
his mission, and so, leaving his native land, he set out for 
Paris. There again his zeal made him an object of attack, 
and he was denounced to the French Inquisitor.General as a 
teacher of unsound doctrine. Successful in clearing himself, 
he was once more delated a few years afterward, immediately 
before his departure from Paris. Coming to Venice, he found 
himself summoned to court because “he had escaped justice 
in Paris and Spain,” It is significant that Ignatius, though 
delivered from serious danger in every one of these instances, 
yet felt himself so far from being secure, that when all his 
companions went up to Rome to obtain the pope’s blessing 
before departing for Jerusalem, he did not go up with them, 
‘on account of Doctor Ortiz and the newly created Theatine 
Cardinal, John Caraffa.’’+ 

It may be surmised readily enough that the character 
of the saint and the orthodoxy of his writings suffered 
during many long years from the harmful effects of this con- 
tinued and almost universal suspicion. One of his warmest 
friends, the Spaniard Hosez, admitted that he had long 
refrained from making the Exercises from fear of being 
tainted by false doctrine, he having been secretly warned to 
be on guard against the dangerous book. A little later, when 
on trial before the cardinal legate, it was with the greatest 
difficulty, and only on appeal to the pope, that Ignatius could 
obtain anything more than a discharge, his judge being unwill- 
ing to give a verdict expressly in his favor. Nor did this 
series of quashed accusations and vain trials serve, as it should 
have done, thoroughly to exculpate the saint. The lying in- 
sinuation, the white-flag attack, the thrust from behind, the 
poisoning of wells—these are the constant and unfailing re- 
source of men like the enemies of Ignatius, when beaten in 
the open. Such minds cannot conceive it possible that their 
own method is pass¢ée. They cannot tolerate belief in the ex- 
istence of a leaven strong enough to ferment the whole mass 
that they themselves have pronounced irreclaimably unwhole- 


* OP. cit., p. 144. + Op. cit., p. 183. Cardinal Caraffa became Pope Paul IV. 
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some and corrupt. The very proposal to replace standard 
treatises on the science of the spiritual, life by any such com- 
position as the Exercises was worse than impertinent—it was 
male sonans, it was offensive to pious ears, it smacked of heresy. 
The book was precondemned by its writer’s reputation. And 
so we find, as late as 1553, that a Dominican friar, in attach- 
ing a censure to the Exercises, writes to the Archbishop of 
Toledo: “It must be carefully borne in mind that this Igna- 
tius, according to common report, was denounced in the Inqui- 
sition for a heretic. Being one of the Passivists and Illumi- 
nati, he fled to Rome to escape the Inquisition and the 
inquisitors.”* Thus, on the warrant of hearsay evidence, did 
this reverend critic condemn a man about to be enrolled 
among the church’s most glorious saints; thus did he pass 
censure on a book which since then has become the spiritual 
bread of life to a multitude that no man may number. 

When we come to the summing up of the saint’s story, we 
must admit that it is not the career we should have considered 
a likely preface to final glory, to a triumph so absolute indeed 
that the name of Ignatius now stands supreme among the 
saviours of Catholic Europe. Some, it is true, complain still, as 
their prototypes complained then, that no success is worthy of 
commendation unless achieved a /a mode. Some, it is painfully 
clear, have acted on the belief that to record these unfortun- 
ate: occurrences will conduce to no good and that they had far 
better be “cengorized.” But to the unclouded eye of the lover 
of truth it remains perfectly evident that the real story of 
Ignatius is the Lord's message of comfort to many a tried 
soul, and that true piety and true intelligence must ever de- 
nounce the folly of classing history among the deductive 
sciences, just as it must commend the spirit of fearless honesty 
which inspires such deeds as the opening of Vatican archives. 

What has been done then, recently, to enlighten us on the 
real character of St. Ignatius is of lasting worth. Though it 
may scandalize a Pharisee here or there, it will help many a 
humble publican of greater desert in God’s sight—teaching as 
it does the lingering imperfections of the evolving saint, the 
final vindication of the pure of heart, and the deep humanness 
of a character too often depicted as a bloodless, nerveless 
frame of iron. Those of us whose spirits are still embodied 
will love him not less but more for the thought that, even 


* Op. cit., p. 174. The reference there given is Chronicon Societatis Jesu (Polanco), 
vol. iii. appendix i. p. 504. 
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with him, growth into the maturity of sainthood was an effort 
and a pain; will rejoice and not grieve that he too was de- 
spised and rejected of men, spat upon and condemned; will 
cling the closer to his memory for having been told that like 
us he made his mistakes and was tortured by scruples, that he 
felt the stirrings of human love and the qualms of physical 
fear, that he loved to gaze out over the flowery fields and the 
running water, and was thrilled with the solemn beauty of the 
midnight sky. And we will learn lessons of charity from the 
story of his persecutions, a story that had never been were 
narrow-souled and suspicious critics of original thinkers to 
attend to that sweetly simple little appeal for fair play made 
in the prefaces of the Exercises: “It is to be assumed that 
any respectable Christian will be more anxious to accept his 
neighbor’s statement than to reject it; and that if he cannot 
do so, he will ask him in what sense he understands it; and if 
that sense be wrong, he will charitably point out the mistake ; 
and if that will not do, he will try his very best to get him to 
hold it in a right sense, so that the statement may stand.” * 

Yes, it is a great lesson on the notion of sanctity, this Tes- 
tament of St. Ignatius. May it be read in many lands and 
reveal thoughts to many hearts!—for not a few of us need to 
realize how impossible it is for our puny minds to comprehend 
the depth and breadth of God’s dealings with men. His arm 
is not shortened to the range of our understanding, though we 
be very learned; and though we be the children of the prom- 
ise, there still remain mercies that are uncovenanted. Let us 
trust much where our eyes are held, and let us admit that the 
true test of sanctity is to be found not in agreement with our 
ideas, but rather in a perfect love of God that bursts out in the 
growth of a great zeal for souls, and blossoms into a divine 
unselfishness, and bears fruits that are good for men. 

* Bitter experience had dictated the above formulation of a very common principle of 
Christian ethics, our saint having suffered much at the hands of men who substiteted for it 
some such canon of criticism as the following: Every respectable Christian must show him- 
self, first of all, solicitous for the detection of heresy, or apparent heresy, in his neighbor’s 
statement ; in seeking for it, he must attend to the letter rather than to the spirit of expres- 
sions; having discovered error, he must denounce it secretly, lest it be explained away ; and 
if the neighbor hesitate to confess himself a heretic, he must at once suffer death, or its moral 
equivalent. Father Roothan, in a note on the sentence quoted, writes: Hoc monitum seu 
proeemium, quod non magis ad exercitia pertinere videtur, quam ad communem legem chari- 
tatis, ideo premitti a S. P. existimo, quod primis annis expertus esset minus equa multorum 
judicia, apud quos, ut erant illa tempora ob serpentes hereses suspiciosa, Exercitiorum occa- 


sione notam novatoris incurrerat. Ceterum est sane charitati et discretioni consentaneum 
hoc monitum, ejusque usus non raro necessarius, ne preceps de quoquam feratur judicium. 




















A lun. 


That | to God, unfettered, may aspire, 
A\nd from all lesser loves my spirit wean, 
Leet my young heart, in solitude serene, 


Retain its deep virginity entire : 


Let sight of peaks girt with the splendid fire 
Cf setting suns, or topped by cloudless sheen, 
Be barred from me; let music henceforth mean 


Only the chanting of a convent choir. 


And if | must be purified of stain 
By anguish, free me, God, from every chill 
(Oh tremor at my torment, for | fain 
Would bow to Thee a consecrated will 


And brave, with Christ, the darkest depths of pain 


To quell desire, unselfish love to gain. 


J. 0, AUSTIN. 














THE LANE TO THE MILL. 


THE LANE TO THE MILL. 


BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, 


HE Lane is a'long lane and stony, and it leads 
into a sun-dappled tunnel of green. Moss be.- 
neath, trees overhead, a tangle of bushes all 
around it, and, slipping between the waving 
branches, splashes of sunbeams from the bright- 

ness above. It was like dipping into a cool stream to turn 

old Dobbin into the path from the dust and glare of the high- 
way. I tightened the reins, and we clattered away down the 
slope like a squad of cavalry. Then, after a long straight. 
away, the road, which followed a brook, turned sharp to the 

right. We swept round the curve right soldierly, when of a 

sudden I felt old Dobbin gather himself together and spring! 

It was just as we turned, and I, who am not as quick as when 

Dobbin and I were young together, nearly, I am ashamed to 

say, fell out of my saddle. “ Dobbin!” said I, amazed. The 

old horse planted his forefeet, stopped short, and turned. 

Then I saw the reason of that sudden leap of his. A young- 

ster lay, asleep, right across the roadway! 

“Well, well, well, well!” said I. The lad was a strong 
sleeper, for the clatter and all never moved him. ‘“ Well, well, 
well! There is a living example of what this poor old South 
is getting to be. Asleep in the road!—and I’ll warrant that 
he’s as comfortable there as if this had not been, in its time, 
the busiest pathway twixt here and Baltimore.” For I remem- 
bered, mind you, the days of old; “befo.-—” you know the 
rest. Before that wretched time that made my right arm use- 
less, took my only son to die on a battle-field, and stripped 
me of all but a paltry hundred acres,—me, who used to be 
“ Mastah Henry Moosehead” to five hundred cheerful souls, 
and, let me see, yes, it was six thousand acres!—think of it! 
Yet I ought n’t to fret, either; there’s poor old Colonel Bill, 
who used to boast that he could buy and sell me, in the old 
days, when we were n’t as good friends as now. He was sold 
out last week, and hasn’t a roof to cover him. He’s coming 
to live with me. 

“Colonel Bill,” said I, “come and live with me!” 

“No, sah!” says he, getting very red about his ears, “I 
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won't! I’ll see you—why, Henry Moosehead, I could have 
bought and sold you!” 

“Yes, yes, Colonel Bill,” said I, “I know that; we used to 
be mighty good enemies, didn’t we? But, you remember the 
day in the trenches at Vicksburg, don’t you, when you gave 
me the last drink in your canteen, and swore that you’d just 
had your fill? That was a lie, Colonel Bill, and you’ve got 
to make up for it to me. So you come and live with me!” 

Meanwhile, the youngster in the road slept on, and Dobbin 
nosed him curiously. “Gee up!” said I, pulling at his head; 
“we'll ride on now, old Dobbin, and this lad will never know 
that you saved his life by that stiff-legged spring of yours. 
Gee up, Dobbin!” But Dobbin threw his head up in the air 
when I jerked it, and then went back to his nosing. ‘ Why, 
confound you, Dobbin!” said I, “why should a horse of your 
breeding notice a ragged brat like that. By jingo, sir, I Il—I 
believe Ill take my glasses out and look at him.” I carry my 
precious spectacles in my purse when I ride, so I carefully got 
them out and set them outside of my nose. Zhen I could see 
the boy. Shade of Absalom! he looked like a runaway. A 
splendid lad, with white skin and golden hair—I could see that 
much under the dust—his face looked strangely—like—like— 
nonsense! His clothes were fine and unworn, but bramble-torn 
and dust-smeared, and his light shoes were as tattered and bat- 
tered as though he had tramped a thousand miles. “Um !— 
some rich man’s son,” said I, “that’s run off to fight Indians— 
I believe that they still do run off to fight Indians, don’t they? 
We used to, I know.” I clambered down. You see, this thing 
of Aving so much alone gives a man an odd habit of talking 
aloud, as though his lips and his ears were good company, and 
I’m afraid it makes my writing a little incoherent too, and 
rambling; but never mind, I’ll come back to my—the boy. I 
clambered down from Dobbin—I used to leap from horseback 
when I was courting my Mary Jane—and gently shook the 
lad by the shoulder. Humph! not much use that. 

He turned a little under my touch and murmured, in sleepy 
tones, “It’s not breakfast yet, is it, mommy?” I shook him 
harder. “It’s not,” murmured he. Finally, bracing myself, I 
gave him a harder rattle than before. “ Hey, sonny!” said I, 
“wake up! wake up! wake up!” Then his blue eyes opened, in 
a sort of sleepy surprise, and regarded me with fearless wonder. 

“ Why, where am I?” said hein a youthful treble, “‘ and wo are 
you? You look—like my papa!’ “ The deuce I do!” thought I. 
Then I said to him: ‘‘Come, come, my little man, get up 
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from the dusty road; why, old Dobbin here almost stepped on 
you. And tell me who you are, and how you came to he 
sleeping here; and where you ran away from,” I added severely. 

He scrambled to his feet in an instant; he didn’t like that 
insinuation. ‘A good, spirited lad,” said I to myself. 

“JT didn’t run away, sir!” said he; “my mommy had to 
go away from home for a day, and I started out to find my 
grandfather. Do you know him, sir?”’ 

“To find your grandfather, my dear!” said I. “ Why, bless 
me, how did you lose him?” mt 

The poor boy looked rather troubled. That was a cruel 
jest of mine. ‘“ You see, sir,’ said he, “I’ve never seen my 
papa’s father. My papa’s dead; he was killed before I was 
born. He was a Union soldier, sir!” 

The lad stood straight as he said the word, and flashed a 
look at me—strangely like—thought I again; and again my 
better sense said “foolishness!” ‘ Well, well!” said I, “too 
bad, my little man. I was in that war, too, you see”; but I 
did not add “on the other side.” 

He put out his little hand: ‘ Shake hands, then, sir!” said 
he; and, feeling guilty, I did it. Then he went on: “ My 
mommy and he were married during the war. She was a 
Union general’s daughter, and papa met her when he went to 
Washington. But my papa’s father was a Southerner, and 
hated Union soldiers. After the war came on, and when my 
papa would not leave the army—you see he had been a cap- 
tain before it all began—his father was very angry and said 
that he would never own my papa for his son. So they never 
saw nor wrote to one another; and so my papa was killed in 
a battle, and he and his father never made up again,—why, 
you ’re crying, sir!” 

So I was, tears as big as dollars. ‘“‘ Never mind, lad,” said I ; “ my 
eyes are weak. Now tell me what happened to your mother?” 

‘“‘ She was very sad,’’ quoth he, “and then God gave her me 
to cheer her, and now she says she loves me enough for two! 
I hope,” he said, his forehead wrinkling, “that she won’t come 
home before I ’m back again, for that would worry her terribly! ” 

“And now tell me, sir,” said I,“ why you were so naughty as 
to run off from this dear mother of yours and wander away out 
here? Do you know how many miles you are from Baltimore?” 

“No, sir,” said he. 

“Twenty miles!” said I; “do you mean to say you walked 
all of the way ? And what possessed you to start out, anyway?” 
“It was dear mommy,” said the boy; “when I was a little 
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fellow she never talked of my papa’s father. But since we’ve 
come to live in Baltimore she cries, sometimes, and says that 
she wishes she could be friends with- him, for my papa’s sake— 
and he’s so near. So I asked her if she knew where he lived, 
and she said Airebell; isn’t it a funny name? Then, yester- 
day, she had to go away to Washington, ’cause the President 
is going to give her a pension because my papa was killed ; 
and that was the first time that we had ever been away from 
each other. So I was lonely, and wondered what I could do 
to please her when she came home again; and suddenly I 
thought, I’ll go and find my papa’s father, and ask him to 
come and be friends with us. So when Mary—she’s our cook 
—was busy I slipped away, and walked along the street till I 
met a farmer in a big wagon. And I asked him if he knew 
where Airebell was. He was a good, stupid-looking man, and 
he said, ‘What d’ye want to go there for, sonny?’ To find 
my papa’s father, I told him. ‘Git in th’ wagon, thin,’ said 
he, ‘and I ’ll take ye widin foive miles 0’ the place.’ So I rode 
with him, oh, half the day, and he gave me my dinner at his 
farm-house, and his wife wanted to keep me and send me back 
to Baltimore. But I explained that I had to go, and slipped 
away. Then I walked, and walked, and walked, asking the 
way to Airebell, until night came, and I was as sleepy and 
tired as I could be. So I turned aside to go to a light that I 
saw here in the woods, but when I’d come so far I lost sight 
of it. Then I thought, since it was so warm and comfortable 
here, I’d just lie down awhile—and so I must have fallen off 
to sleep.” 

While the little man was telling his tale I was struggling 
with a strange idea—foolish, wildly foolish, it seemed, but it 
would not down—he was like—he was strangely like—‘ Boy!” 
said I, gripping his arm so tight that he winced and pulled 
away, “what was your grandfather’s name?” 

“Why,” said he, “didn’t I tell you? It was the same as 
my papa’s was—Henry Treadway Moosehead.” 

“Good God!” I shouted, and caught him up in my arms. 
For a minute he was badly scared at such a sudden embrace; 
then he understood—bright little rascal!—and hugged me tight 
in return. 

“Goody, goody, good,” cried he; “how glad dear mommy 
will be—for I’ve found my papa’s father, haven’t I?” 

“You have, my son!” said I; “and now come home with 
me, so that we can wash you and brush you, and see what 
VOL, LXXI.—38 
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you really look like, after all!” So I hoisted him up on 
Dobbin’s neck, and the old horse took his nose from the grass 
by the wayside to whinny pleasantly. Then we cantered back 
to the sunny roadway. 


In looking over the dusty papers which my grandfather, 
Henry Moosehead, left in his old desk when he died, I have 
come on the foregoing fragment—written in his own careful 
hand, and dated the twelfth of June, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two. So that little boy whom he found sleeping in 
the lane was I, Henry Moosehead the third, long-time a grave 
and sober merchant of the City of New York. I believe that 
it would have pleased the good old geritleman to have known 
that what he carefully recorded in the gratitude of his heart 
should be set forth in print, for many and many a time has 
he told me, in different words than these—and indeed I myself 
well remembered it—of the way that I. found “my papa’s 
father” in the quiet Lane that leads to the Mill. And I re- 
member, too, my young delight when we came to the fine old 
mansion on the hill, that had been the home of my fathers for 
five generations, where jolly Colonel Bill was smoking on the 
veranda. That noon—after I had been washed and brushed 
and mended by old Mammy Jane, who “ knowed yo’ pa! bless 
yo’ soul; I knowed yo’ pa ’fore he knowed hisself, honey; an’ 
yo’s jest his dead image an’ likeness’—Grandfather Moosehead 
put on his broadcloth coat, and took out his gold-headed cane, 
and set forth with me, on the train, for Baltimore. I shall 
never forget, young as I was, the look which came over my 
mother’s face as we walked up the path to our door, hand in- 
hand. She—poor mother!—had just come home, weary and 
sad, from Washington, to find that her son had been gone, 
none knew where, for a night and a day! And she was just 
starting hopelessly forth to find him—she knew not whither— 
when we came marching in—old man and boy. She covered 
my proud face with kisses, while gentle grandfather stood look- 
ing down at her, his cheeks wet with tears. At last she looked 
up and began to thank him; but he held out hisarms. “ Nay, 
never thank *me, my dear,” said he, tremulously; “savage old 
fellow that I am! I owe you far more than you owe me, for I 
am your husband’s father.” 

And all that dear mother could find to say, as she kissed 
him, was the phrase which of all phrases we mortals have 
oftenest cause to use—“ Thank God!”, 
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THE WELL IS ON MAIN STREET, AMESBURY, MASS. 


THE STORY OF WHITTIER’S ‘‘ CAPTAIN’S WELL.” 


BY MARY E. DESMOND. 


#LONG the valley of the Merrimack River, in 
Massachusetts, are many places made famous by 
the Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier. The 
legends and strange adventures of the long ago 
in that vicinity were woven by him ‘into immortal 
verse. Many of them deal with homely themes; but the charm 
of his pen well brought out the joy, pathos, love,’and tragedy 
of the olden days. Whittier saw in many incidents of ‘the 
past a lesson that was applicable to his own day and genera- 
tion, and well did he present his themes clothed in the beauty 
of poetry. 

Among his later poems is “The Captain’s Well,” written in 
1890, two years before his death, and which was first published 
in the New York Ledger the year it was written. It was said 
that. Whittier received a thousand dollars for it. The well that 
figures in the poem is situated on Main Street, in the town of 
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Amesbury, Mass. This street leads from the centre of the 
town to the road that runs along the Merrimack River to the 
city of Newburyport, Mass., which is situated at the mouth of 
the river. The well,which is about half a mile distant from the 
business part of the town, near the place known as “ Bartlett’s 
Corner,” was dug very close to the street in the corner of a 
large field of the Daniel Huntington estate, now owned by J. 
R. Huntington. It was dug by Captain Valentine Bagley, or 
“Val” Bagley as he was better known, in fulfilment of a vow 
made by him while suffering from thirst when shipwrecked on 
the Arabian coast, and it was used by the public for many years. 

Captain Bagley was a well-known character in the early 
days of the neighboring city of Newburyport, where he was 
born in 1773 in the locality known as Annis Rocks. His 
father was a miller and the remains of the old dam and mill 
where he toiled are still to be seen. At an early age Captain 
Bagley went to sea and he soon became a master mariner. 
He married Hannah Currier, of Newburyport, and was the 
father of five children, some of whose descendants are still 
living. He sailed from Salem, Mass., May 4, 1791, on the 
Grand Sachem, on an Indian voyage, as second mate; but he 
left the vessel December 25 of that year for the brig Commerce, 
of Boston. January 27, 1792, he sailed for Madras and arrived 
there March 25. A month later he left for Bombay, and July 
10 the ship ran aground and the passengers and crew, thirty- 
four in all, took to two small boats. Finally one of the boats 
swamped. All got aboard the other and cruised along the coast 
for some time, fearing to land on account of the hostility of 
the natives. Food becoming scarce, they were forced to do so, 
and three of the crew were drowned in the attempt. On 
landing they divided into two parties, each going in an opposite 
direction in search of a port where relief could be obtained, 
and the party of which Captain Bagley was a member suffered 
greatly from thirst. The story of the captain’s vow at this 
trying time and his subsequent rescue is graphically told in 
the poem: 


“‘In the Arab desert where shade is none, 
The waterless land of sand and sun, 
Under the pitiless, brazen sky 
My burning throat as the sand was dry. 
My crazed brain listened in fevered dreams 

For splash of buckets and ripple of streams ; 
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THE QUAKER POET, JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


And opening my eyes to the blinding glare, 
And my lips to the breath of the blistering air 
Tortured alike by the heavens and earth, 

I cursed, like Job, the day. of my birth. 

Then something tender, and sad, and mild, 

As a mother’s voice to her wandering child, 
Rebuked my frenzy: and, bowing my head, 

I prayed as I never before had prayed: 

Pity me, God! for I die of thirst; 

Take me out of this land accurst; 
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And if ever I reach my home again, 
Where earth has springs and the sky has rain, 
I will dig a well for the passers-by, 

And none shall suffer with thirst as I. 

I saw, as I passed my home once more, 

The house, the barn, the elms by the door, 
The grass-lined road that riverward wound, 
The tall slate stones of the burying-ground, 



























The belfry and steeple on meeting-house hill, 
The brook with its dam and gray grist mill. 

And I knew, in that vision beyond the sea, 

The very place that my well must be. 





God heard my prayer in that evil day; 
He led my feet in their homeward way, 
From false mirage and dried-up well, 
And the hot sand storms of a land of hell, 
Till I saw at last, through a coast hill’s gap, 
The city held in its stony lap, 
i The mosques and domes of scorched. Muscat, 
And my heart leaped up with joy thereat; 
: For there was a ship at anchor lying, 
A Christian flag at its mast-head flying— 
And sweetest of sounds to my home-sick ear 
Was my native tongue in the sailors’ cheer.” 


Captain Bagley and his party took berth in this American 
vessel, but many weary months passed before he reached the 
harbor of Newburyport and sailed up the Merrimack to his 
home. His family had long mourned him as dead, and his home- 
coming was made a day of great rejoicing by them and his 
friends, and the towns-people generally. The entire day and 
evening was spent in renewing acquaintances; but, in the mean- 
time, the captain was not forgetful of the vow he had made 
in Arabia when death seemed near. 












“ But when morning came he called for his spade ; 
‘I must pay my debt to the Lord,’ he said. 
‘Why dig you here?’ asked a passer-by ; 

‘Is there gold or silver the road so nigh?’ 
‘No, friend,’ he answered; ‘ but under this sod 
Is the blessed water, the wine of God.’ 
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‘Water! The Powow is at your back, 

And right before you the Merrimack, 

And, look you up or look you down, 
There’s a well-sweep at every door in town.’ 
‘True,’ he said; ‘we have wells of our own; 
But this I dig for the Lord alone.’ 

Said the other: ‘ This soil is dry, you know; 
I doubt if a spring can be found below ; 











WHITTIER'S BIRTHPLACE NEAR HAVERHILL, Mass, 


You had better consult, before you dig, 

Some water-witch with a hazel twig.’ 

‘No; wet or dry, I will dig it here, 

Shallow or deep, if it takes a year. 

For the Lord be thanked I am back again 
Where earth has springs and the sky has rain, 
And the well I promised by Oman’s Sea 

I am digging for Him in Amesbury.’” 





The spot being very dry and sandy, the captain toiled many 
days before there was any sign of water; yet he was not dis- 
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couraged, but worked on day after day until finally his perse- 
verance was rewarded with success. 


“ And when at last, from the loosened earth, 
Under his spade the stream gushed forth, 
And fast as he climbed to his deep well’s rim 
The water he dug for followed him, 

He shouted for joy: ‘I have kept my word, 
And here is the well I promised the Lord.’” 


The place where the well is dug was the old home of Cap- 
tain Bagley’s mother, previous to her marriage; and after the 
death of her husband she returned with her children and re- 
sided in the old homestead. After Captain Bagley’s eventful 
trip he abandoned sea life and settled in his early home, 
where he opened a public tavern in 1818. He also established 
a baggage-wagon line between Amesbury and Boston, which 
was considered a great journey in those days before railroads 
were built. In 1820 he was chosen selectman of Amesbury, 
and he was always one of the most honored citizens of the 
town. The last years of his eventful life were most peace- 
fully spent. 


“The long years came and the long years went, 
And he sat by his roadside well content ; 

He watched the travellers, heat-oppressed, 
Pause by the stream to drink and rest, 

And grateful at heart his memory went 

Back to that waterless Orient, 

And the blessed answer of prayer, which came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame. 

And when a wayfarer, weary and hot, 

Kept to the mid-road, pausing not 

For the well’s refreshing, he shook his head ; 
‘He don’t know the value of water,’ he said ; 
‘Had he prayed for a drop as I have done 

In the desert circle of sand and sun, 

He would drink and rest, and go home to tell 
That God’s best gift is the wayside well.’” 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, the well-known author and 
poet, resides in a picturesque house on Deer Island, one of the 
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many pretty little islands in the Merrimack River. This island 
forms a connecting link for the old chain suspension bridge 
that spans the Merrimack near Newburyport, and the entire 
island, which is owned by Mrs. Spofford, is laid out into spa- 
cious grounds. The picturesque chain bridge is said to be the 
oldest suspension bridge in America. The talented owner of 
this beautiful place, who has been termed by Whittier “the 
sweet singer of the Merrimack,” has also written a poem on 
Captain Bagley’s famous well, the opening stanzas of which 
are as follows: 


“ Driving along the Amesbury road, 
We have flung the rein loose many a day, 
And paused for a draught from the mossy depths 
Of an old gray well by the public way, @ 
Where the springs make their dark and mysterious play. 
Valentine Bagley sunk that well, 
A hundred years since, out of hand, 
When he came back from the Indian seas 
And his wreck on the fierce Arabian strand, 
Where the airs like flames about him fanned, 
And the ashes of hell was the burning sand.” 


Many years ago, when aqueduct water was introduced into 
Amesbury, the well was deemed useless. Later the top was re: 
moved and it was covered with planks, and soon it was almost 
hidden by the long grass. Not long ago the covering was taken 
off, and the well has been restored, as near as possible, to its 
original appearance. A shed-like covering was placed over it, 
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and inside is a crude seat where visitors may rest. An old 
bucket, suspended by a chain, hangs above the well, and water 
may also be obtained from a modern faucet. A copy of the 
New York Ledger, in which Whittier’s poem first appeared, is 
tacked on the side of the enclosure and the illustrations bring 
out vividly the main points in the poem. 

Captain Bagley died on New Year's day, in 1839, and he was 
interred in Union Cemetery, which is on Haverhill Street, in 
Amesbury, in sight of his home and the well which was for 
so many years a public benefit. It is the cemetery referred to 
in the poem, where, in his vision, the captain saw 


“The tall slate stones of the burying-ground.” 


His grave is marked with a plain white stone, which bears 
the follewing inscription: 


“CAPT. VALENTINE BAGLEY. 
Died January 1, 1839, 
Aged 66 years. 
His languishing head is at rest, 
Its thinking and aching is o’er; 
His quiet, immovable breast 
Is heaved by affliction no more.” 


Near by are stones marking the graves of his son and daugh- 
ter and his son’s wife, and there are also several unmarked 
graves in the lot. In the same cemetery, only a short distance 
from the resting-place of Captain Bagley, sleeps the poet 
Whittier, whose genius has made the story of the roadside 
well immortal. 

Not far distant is another place made famous by Whittier. 
On the river road leading to the place known as “ Amesbury 
Ferry” is the site of the old, tumble-down house where lived 
Goody Susie Martin, the mother of the gentle Mabel Martin, 
who is the heroine of the poem,‘ The Witch’s Daughter.” Mrs. 
Martin was an eccentric old lady, and she was accused by her 
neighbors of being a witch. She was arrested and placed in 
jail in Salem, Mass., and later was hung with several other re- 
puted witches on Gallows Hill in that city. Whittier thus 
describes her: 


“That mother, poor, and sick, and lame, 
Who daily, by the old arm-chair, 
Folded her withered hands in prayer; 
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Who turned in Salem’s dreary jail 
Her worn old Bible o'er and o’er, 
When her dim eyes could read no more.” 


Her daughter's lonely life, shunned by her neighbors on ac- 
count of her mother’s reputed crimes, is graphically described. 
She goes to Esek Harden’s husking party, but there the shadow 
of her mother’s fate follows her: 


“ For Mabel Martin sat apart, 


And let the haymow’s shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 
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She sat apart as one forbid, 
Who knew that none would condescend 
To own the witch-wife’s child a friend. 


But cruel eyes have found her out, 
And cruel lips repeat her name, 
And taunt her with her mother’s shame. 


She answers not with railing words ; 
But drew her apron o’er her face, 
And, sobbing, glided from the place.” 


Esek Harden was a most just man and also the leading person 
in the village. Learning that she had departed, he followed her 
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to her home and there wooed and won her. Returning with her 
to the merry-making, he astonished those present by declaring 
the witch’s daughter to be his promised wife: 


“*Good friends and neighbors,’ Esek said, 
‘I’m weary of this lonely life! 
In Mabel see my chosen wife! 


She greets you kindly, one and all; 
The past is past, and all offence 
Falls harmless from her innocence. 


Henceforth no more she stands alone; 
You know what Esek Harden is: 
He brooks no wrong to him or his.’ 


Oh, pleasantly the harvest-moon 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the green elm-boughs! 


On Mabel’s curls of golden hair, 
On Esek’s shaggy strength it fell; 
And the wind whispered, ‘It is well!’” 


Thus did Whittier weave into verse these incidents which 
took place in the town where so many years of his life were 
spent and where he sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. 
By nature he was sympathetic, and he found in these incidents 
much that appealed to his sensitive, poetic soul, and from them 
he drew inspiration. While his fame will ever chiefly rest upon 
his “Songs of Freedom” and that inimitable New England idy} 
“‘Snow-Bound,” yet in many of his other poems are described 
scenes which appeal strongly to the heart and mind, and future 
generations will read o’er and o’er his songs of love, tragedy, 
and pathos, which have made the valley of the Merrimack 
River famous for all time. 

Haverhill, Mass. 
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” 


THE PLACE. OF THE BIBLE IN THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


BY DR. B. F. DE COSTA. 


II. 


THE CHURCH AS THE GUARDIAN, INTERPRETER, AND DIS- 
TRIBUTER OF THE BIBLE. 


Ay: N the previous article the Bible was defined, in the 
language of Saint Jerome, as “ The Divine Li- 
brary.” But did God leave the Library without 
a keeper, a Librarian? That was not in accord- 
a ance with the Plan. The Church became the 
Custodian at the Library. Truly, considering the agency of 
the Sacred Penmen, who were Churchmen, in producing the 
Bible, there can be no question respecting rights and the re- 
sponsibility of the Church. 





THE LIBRARY BELONGS TO THE. CHURCH, AND NOT THE 
CHURCH TO THE LIBRARY. 


The Church came first, organized, equipped, full-powered. 
At a late period the New Testament followed. The Bible is 
authenticated and rendered authoritative by the Church, and 
those who refuse to hear the Church have no satisfactory evi- 
dence whereby they may prove the divine origin and claim of 
Holy Scripture. Consequently, the non-Catholic scheme, which 
held the Bible superior to the Church, has nothing to rest upon, 
and is falling asunder. In the hands of the Catholic Church 
the Bible is safe. The Bible has been described as “‘ the noblest, 
the greatest, the divinest of things unsacramental,” but it is 
not superior to the Church, and is not the sole Rule of Faith. 
With profound reverence, the Catholic Church holds this won- 
derful Library, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
in their integrity and entirety, rejecting the proud opinion of 
schismatics, who accept what suits their convenience, rejecting 
the rest. The Encyclical of Leo XIII., Providentissimus Deus, 
1893, declares the mind of the Catholic Church, saying that “ all 
the Books which the Church receives as sacred and canonical are 
written wholly- and entirely, with all their parts, at the dicta- 
tion of the Holy Ghost ’’; and that these books are the “ Books 
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of the Old and New Testaments, whole and entire, with all 
their parts, as enumerated by the decree of the same Council 
(Trent) and in the ancient Latin Vulgate, are to be received 
as Sacred and Canonical.” 

The Canon of Scripture embraces all the books, while schis- 
matics reject the so-called “ Apocryphal” books. 

The place of the Bible in the Catholic Church is quite evi- 
dent from this plain declaration of the Holy Father; but it 
will be proper to continue the work of illustration, by showing 
that the Church has ever maintained the defence of the Bible 
as the plenarily inspired Word of God. She has taken great 
care to preserve faithful transcripts of the Word, causing the 
texts to be carefully studied, drawing copiously from all the 
books for the construction and enrichment of her sacred offices, 
encouraging their distribution and devout perusal by the peo- 
ple; and she has proved in every possible manner the friend 
and authorized guardian of Holy Scripture. 


THE CHURCH THE DEFENDER OF THE BIBLE. 


Still it has been industriously bruited in nearly every part 
of the world, that the Catholic Church is the foe of the 
Bible, and opposed to its circulation and use. How did this 
happen? 

First of all, non Catholics drifted into a false attitude to- 
wards the Bible; and fell into the unfounded notion already 
indicated, that the Bible should be exalted above the Church. 
Various erroneous views obtained currency, and finally it came 
to be understood, that a distinguished non Catholic leader had 
declared for the dictum “The Bible only the religion of 
Protestants.” This dictum became current at a favorable 
juncture, and was taken up as the Protestant war cry, having 
seen service ever since. It has been sounded everywhere in 
the face of the Catholic Church, which has not hesitated to 
repudiate the declaration in the clearest and most uncompromis- 
ing manner. As we have seen, the Church came first, clothed 
in perfect and unquestioned authority by the Founder Himself, 
having ample power and guidance for dealing with everything 
relating to doctrine and discipline. This was the recognized 
state of the case long before a single chapter of the New 
Testament was written. The Master told His disciples to go 
and teach, not write a collection of books for the guidance of 
the Church. He offered Himself as Guide. Lo, I am with you 
alway. To one Apostle He gave the headship, with plenary 
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power. The Bible makes no claim to superiority over the 
Church. It presents no Creed, no Rule of Faith. The Creed, 
the Rule, was given orally, and engraved on the hearts of the 
Apostles. The first book of the New Testament was written 
years after the Ascension; and in that book we might reason- 
ably expect to find some indication, if any intention of the 
kind was entertained, that a body of writings was forthcoming 
which should stand superior to the Church and prohibit for 
ever anything on the part of the Church not distinctly pro- 
vided for by the writings. But there is no sign of anything of 
the kind in the first book, or the last book, or any book. In- 
deed this preposterous notion was never heard of until fifteen 
centuries had passed, and Henry VIII., in the interest of his 
adulteries, quarrelled with the Pope and rejected the authority 
of the Church. Then, suddenly, it was discovered that, in all 
the past centuries of the Church, the people had remained in 
ignorance. 


BIBLE NOT THE SOLE RULE OF FAITH. 


But if the Bible was the sole rule of faith, it would be in- 
teresting and quite proper, at least, for the non-Catholic to 
show how the Church got along without this all-sufficient and 
indispensable rule. Nearly a generation of Christians passed 
away before the work of writing the New Testament books 
was begun, and about three centuries were gone before the 
Canon of Scripture was declared. The “ Bible-only” Christians 
must have had a sorry experience during those years. It was not 
the Bible, but the voice of the Church that was heard speaking 
with authority all that time. The Anglican doctrine of “the 
right of private judgment, in contradistinction to‘the authority 
of the Church,” was unknown. ‘“ The supremacy of Holy Scrip- 
ture,” like “ private judgment,” was itself unknown. But even 
now that men have “the Divine rule of faith,” it is seen that 
the “ Divine rule” is not divine, in that the rule is simply what 
each individual human fancy makes it, giving many diverse 
and contradictory rules, which indicate that the rule comes 
from some god of Confusion. Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, 
Beza were all shocked when they found that this confusion 
had come of their own teachings. Jenaer, an earnest Protestant, 
woke up to the insecurity of the Bible as a foundation for the 
Rule of Faith. Schleiermacher wrote: “ According to genuine 
Protestant principles, it is impossible that the internal dissen- 
sions of the Church [Protestant] can be cured, except superfi- 
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cially ; they cannot be stopped by the power of the Church, 
but must bleed on internally.” This non-Catholic notion con. 
cerning the rule of faith has no support in Scripture or in the 
history of Scripture. The Founder of the Church “allowed 
the very flower and beauty of His Church to pass away before 
a word was written.” We are told that, ‘the one-hearted and 
one-souled Church of Jerusalem had drooped and withered; 
the Chair of Antioch, where Christianity first found a name, 
had migrated to Rome, leaving only a glorious foothold of the 
primacy impressed, in thankfulness, on that privileged city; the 
Church’s cradle had been sprinkled with blood before the first 
reed was dipped in ink, under the Holy Spirit’s guidance, to 
write the first words of the new inspiration.” As Irenzus de. 
clared, many nations had Christianity without ink or paper. 
Fourteen hundred years elapsed before the Scriptures were 
printed and ‘put within the reach even of the minority of Chris- 
tians. This “ Bible-only” theory, in fact, is adapted simply to 
a state of religious dementia. 

A noticeable thing, however, in connection with the sub- 
ject is, that the writer credited with the theory never taught 
it, and distinctly repudiated it. Chillingworth, in his Religion 
of Protestants, says that “Scripture alone to judge all contro. - 
versy in faith” is ‘‘a plain falsehood,” and that “ universal 
tradition is the rule to judge all controversies by.” Yet non- 
Catholics go on with the old cry, “the Bible only,” aspersing 
the name of the man to whom it is falsely attributed. This 
lie has shown an enormous vitality. Like the plague, stamped 
out in one place, it appears in another. 


THE CHURCH DID NOT “CHAIN THE BIBLE.” 


But we must pursue this subject further, and show the 
place of the Bible in the Church by indicating the work done 
to secure the circulation and reading of the Bible. 

In this connection, however, we meet with another false- 
hood, not indeed expressed so much in language as by a pic- 
ture, the famous picture by Ward, the Finding of the Chained 
Bible by Luther at Erfurt in 1507. It was purchased at a 
cost of fifteen thousand dollars, and presented to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Reproduced in engravings, it has 
gone all over the world, teaching that, until Luther’s Bible 
appeared, the Word of God was suppressed and kept out of 
circulation. The men who make the world’s pictures possess 
an enormous power for good or evil, and in this case it was 
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for evil. The falsehood will travel on, probably, for genera- 
tions, and die only when its worshippers are dead. D'Aubigné, 
the author of an alleged History of the Reformation, was the 
originator of this falsehood, declaring that Luther was a 
stranger to the Bible until he found the chained copy; while 
it has been conveyed to the public, that the Bible had little or 
no circulation until. Luther brought out his edition in 1534. 
If Luther did not know of the Bible until 1507 certainly he 
was not what people of his school call an “ up to date” theolo- 
gian, qualified to lead a reformation. Perhaps, on the whole, 
it may be admitted that he was ignorant of the Bible, since 
with a knowledge of the Book he could hardly have gone into 
the rebellion, if he had had an honest hair upon his head. 

The truth nevertheless remains, that the first book printed 
on the invention of printing was the Bible, and that before 
Luther was born, 1483, fifty-eight editions of the Bible had 
been printed in Latin alone; and that prior to Luther’s 
famous chained Bible, in 1507, one hundred and twenty-nine 
editions had appeared, thirty-eight of these being in the Ger- 
man tongue. In 1507 small and cheap pocket editions were in 
circulation. Protestants were even obliged to complain, that 
Catholic countries were in advance of them in the printing 
and circulation of the Scriptures. The British Museum alone 
shows nearly thirty Catholic editions before Luther's Bible. 

No doubt that there was a chained Bible at Erfurt in 1507. 
Chained Bibles were found two hundred years later, as chained 
directories are seen to-day in hotels. The Preface of the pre- 
Luther German Bibles stated that the book was “for the use 
of unlettered simple folk, lay and spiritual.” They were quoted 
freely in sermons; and when Luther’s edition appeared, Zwin- 
gle, a fellow-reformer, charged Luther with changing and 
mutilating the Word of God, which was deliberately done in 
the King James translation, as the revised edition now shows. 
Much of Luther's translation was plagiarized. 

The Bible was published in Rome before Luther was born, 
as well as in cities like Naples and Florence. The Popes con- 
tributed to get the Bible into circulation. In France and 
Spain many editions appeared, and it is estimated that three 
hundred thousand Bibles were in cireulation when Luther “ dis- 
covered’ the Bible in 1507. In 13t1 Pope Clement had ordered 
the establishment of professorships for the study of the Sacred 
Word; and Pius VI., in 1778, congratulated the Arehbishop of 
Florence on his success in placing the Scriptures in the hands 
VOL, LXXI.—39 
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of the people in their own tongue, as the Scriptures “ought 
to be left open to every one.” The history of the Popes is a 
history of Bible advancement. Adam Clarke, the celebrated 
Methodist commentator, declared that the Benedictine Calmet’s 
was, “without exception, the best commentary on the Sacred 
Writings ever published, either by Catholics or Protestants.” 

Something like the facts of the case was recognized by an 
Anglican clergyman at a recent missionary conference in New 
York. It was admitted that the giving of the Scriptures to 
the people in their own language was the policy of the Church 
down to the sixteenth century, but that the Council of Trent, 
in 1546, took “a fatal position’ in opposition to the Scrip- 
tures. Here is another of those falsehoods endowed with 
perennial youth. It is a case calling for a companion picture 
to that by Ward. We should have now “the Chaining of the 
Bible at Trent.” 


THE BIBLE IN ENGLAND. 


Now, any one acquainted with those times knows that the 
sole aim of the Council was to guard the Bible from abuse. 
At that time revolutionists and regicides had made the circula- 
tion of the Bible politically dangerous, while Protestant re- 
ligionists were distorting it in the most shocking manner in 
the interests of their fell work. These men who declaim 
against the Council of Trent may or may not be ignorant of the 
action taken in England, by Henry VIII. and Cranmer, against 
Tyndale’s translation and all similar works. In 1546 Henry's 
proclamation required that: Every man, weman, or child pos- 
sessing any of these books should deliver them to the authori- 
ties “to be speedily burnt.” The Reformation was ushered in 
by Bible burning. Scarcely a Bible or Testament was free 
from comment of the most dangerous character, and inconsis- 
tent with the peace of society. The Council of Trent, there- 
fore, very wisely provided for the safeguarding of the Scriptures, 
which is also done to-day. Now, as in every age, the Catholic 
Church desires to have the Scriptures in the hands of the 
people. On the part of Catholics there is no change of front. 

Turning to England, we find it untrue that Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation of the Bible was the first. It is also untrue that the 
so-called translation was really by Wycliffe. He clearly took 
advantage of the work of Catholic translators. Recent in- 
vestigations by Protestants have well-nigh dissipated the claim. 
Wycliffe never advocated the reading of the Bible in the verna- 
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cular, and the professed translation is not quoted in his own 
sermons. Sir Thomas More testifies that in his day English 
Bibles were in the hands of the laity, both men and women, 
saying that he had seen them, and could show them, “ fair and 
old.’ Archbishop Cranmer testified to the circulation of the 
Bible in pre-Reformation times; while it is notorious that Bibles 
were recklessly destroyed by Protestants in post-Reformation 
days, in their war against convents and religious houses. It 
was bad translations only that were condemned by Catholics, 
who always, under proper conditions and true safeguards, ap- 
proved the circulation of the Word of God. Indeed, the testi- 
mony on these points is ample and overwhelming. We may 
here be reminded of the fact that Pope Leo XII., in 1824, con- 
demned the Bible societies, being followed in a similar vein 
by Pius IX. in 4850. There is nothing, however, in these 
cases to prove that the Popes were actuated by hostility to 
the Bible. The societies have been condemned frequently by 
Protestants with great severity. The action of these Popes, 
like that of their predecessors, was justified. The condemnation 
was justified by two facts, among others: First, that the Bible 
societies send out bad translations of the Scriptures; and, 
second, that they send them by agents prepared to make false 
representations. 

The King James version alone contains, on the confession of 
the authors of the revised edition, thousands of errors; among 
the false translations being that of the Angelic Salutation, styling 
the Blessed Virgin “ highly favored” instead of “ full of grace,” 
plena gratia, which the commonest scholar knows is the’ only 
true rendering. 

Thus the Bible societies have sent their Bibles by the hands 
of agents to offer them in unsuspecting households, wherever 
they could gain admission, circulating notoriously false teach- 
ing, together with slanders upon the lives of the bishops and 
clergy, and upon all parishes, churches, and religious institu- 
tions. In every Catholic country and every Protestant country 
where Catholics could be reached the work was the same, and 
only recently has been moderated in some localities, by the 
failure of funds resulting from the failure of the Protestant 
faith, which in its weakened condition now says, instead of 
“the Bible only,” the Bible ‘‘only when we think it is right.” 























ST. PauL’s PULPIT IN SALONICA. 


A NEW JERUSALEM. 


BY LUCY GARNETT. 


i [SING in the form of an amphitheatre from the 
northern shoré of its wide, land-locked bay, 
Salonica stretches over the slopes of a broad 
hill-side, flanked on either hand by extensive 

= cities of the dead, Moslem, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian. O'd battlemented walls, cyclopean at the base, but for 
the most part medieval, completely surrounded the city some 
thirty years ago, and still guard it on the west and north. The 
white Kanli Kuleh, or “ Bloody Tower,” which occupied the 
angle of the demolish2d walls, a missive circular structure dat- 
ing from the G2noese occupation, still stands, and against its 
outer courtyard wall the waves wash unceasingly. Intact, too, 
is the far more ancient citadel dominating the town, its classic 
name of Heptapyrgion still preserved in the Turkish Yed 
Kuleh —“the Seven Towers.” Below it the red roofs of the 
houses, interspersed with cypress and mulberry trees, stretch 
terrace beyond terrace to the water’s edge, while above them 
rise here and there the stately domes and white minarets of 
some twenty mosques. 
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Salonica, the Thessalonica of the New Testament, where St. 
Paul preached to the Jews, and made “of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude” of converts and “of the chief women not a 
few,” is a city which has played a prominent part as well in 
the political as in the religious history of the East. Under its 
more ancient name of Therma, Salonica was occupied by the 
army of Xerxes, was taken by the Athenians at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War, given up to Perdiccas, and retaken 
by Pausanias. Cassander, who rebuilt the city in 315, gave to 
























‘*MEN GAMBLE WHEN THE Day’s WORK Is DONE.” 


it its new name in honor of his wife Thessaloniké, the sister of 
Alexander. When, after the battle of Pydna, it fel! under 
Roman rule and became the capital of the province of Mace- 
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donia, its exceptional military aud commercial position soon 
made it the most important place on the west coast of the 
fEgean. Later, as a reward for its advocacy of the cause of 
Octavius and Anthony against Brutus and Cassius it obtained 
the distinction of being created a free city. During the first 
three centuries of our era, and even after the foundation of 
Constantinople, Silonica remained the capital of all the coun- 
try between the Adriatic and the Black Sea. 

In the sixth and eighth centuries this Aigean capital was 
the scene of many a sanguinary encounter with the invading 
Slavs. In 904 it was taken and pillaged by the Saracens; and 
in 1185 the Normans, under Tancred, took possession of the city 
and treated its inhabitants with the greatest barbarity. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century it passed under the domina- 
tion of the Marquises of Montferrat, who took the title of Em- 
perors of Salonica, was sold to the Venetians by the Emperors 
of Constantinople, and was finally taken by he Turks in 1430. 

The aspect of Salonica has changed with marvellous rapidity 
since its connection by rail with Belgrade, about a dozen 
years ago, brought it into closer touch with Europe. On the 
site of the old eastward walls a boulevard, flanked by hand- 
some modern houses, has sprung up, and a suburb of villas 
stretches for some two miles along the bend of the shore to 
the formerly isolated bathing village of Kallameria. That 
ancient highway, the Via Eguatia, which traversed Illyria, Epi- 
rus, and Macedonia, and extended into Thrace, runs through 
the city from west to east, spanned near the Kallameria Gate 
by the Arch of Constantine, built to com nemorate his victory 
over the Sarmatians. Though in a ruinous condition, a tri- 
umphal procession, in which camels figure, may still be recog- 
nized on the marble bas-reliefs of its piers. Close by the turd¢, or 
shrine, of a Moslem saint projects into the main street its bowed 
and latticed front, before which the pious repeat a, fatiha for 
the benefit of the deceased and the good of their own souls. 

This and the other main streets of Salonica, especially in 
the lower part of the city, present a scene of great animation, 
in which East and West are curiously mingled. Primitive carts 
from the neighboring villages, with solid wooden wheels, drawn 
by yoke: of long-horned buffaloes afd driven by wild-lcok- 
ing, long-haired Bulgarians in baggy breeches of brown home- 
spun and towel bound head, are with difficulty steered clear of 
the tramcars which convey passengers from the western end of 
the city to its eastern suburb. Files of long suffering donkeys 
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laden with building materials—tiles in panniers and heavy 
beams dragging behind—are hurried along by merciless Jews, 
who, not content with belaboring their sorry hides, goad the 
poor beasts most cruelly, while they harrow the ears of the 





“* REPRESENTATIVES OF A SCORE OF NATIONALITIES JOSTLE EACH OTHER IN 1HE 
NARROW STREETS.” 

passers-by with their excruciating cry of Arr-rr/ Greek 
peasants in blue breeches and: long-tasselled red fez, bringing 
in the produce of their vineyards and gardens in enormous 
baskets slung over the backs of mules and ponies, make way 
for the pasha and his suite on horseback, or the carriage of 
Swaggering Albanians in voluminous 
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white kilts, gorgeously embroidered jackets, and girdles bristling 
with pistols and yataghans; zaptiehs in green and red uni- 
forms; itinerant venders of every kind of edible, and represen. 
tatives of a score of nationalities, jostle each other in the 
narrow streets of the bazaars; the copper-smiths carry on their 
deafening trade in the little open shops of their quarter, and 
in the roadway in front of their shops the barbers calmly 
operate on the chins and heads of their customers, who, seated 
on rush-bottomed chairs, meditatively sip cups of coffee and 
smoke nargilehs while awaiting their turn at the hands of the 
berber. 

The population of 220,000 souls which this A2gean capita} 
boasted in the early centuries of our era has now dwindled to 
some 120,000, and it is computed that nearly two-thirds of this 
number now belong to the Hebrew race; the Turks, Albanians, 
Greeks, Franks, etc., constituting collectively but a small 
minority. These Jews belong chiefly to the two sects of the 
Ashkenazim and the Sephardim. The former includes the 
descendants of the earlier Jewish settlers in the city, a colony 
of whom appears to have existed here from very ancient 
times—local tradition says from the era of Alexander the 
Great—and the latter the posterity of those who on their ex- 
pulsion from Spain in 1493 by Ferdinand and Isabella found 
refuge in the Ottoman Empire. This immigration caused so 
great an influx at Salonica as to convert the original some- 
what insignificant Jewish colony into the largest in existence. 
The overwhelming numbers of the immigrants quite dominated 
the existing Jewish element, and the Judzo-Spanish idiom 
which they brought with them, and which is written in Hebrew 
characters, is now used both as the vernacular and literary 
language by this race throughout Turkey. 

Although the Spanish Jews during the four centuries since 
their arrival have in some degree become blended with their 
Oriental brethren, two distinct types may still be recognized. 
The Sephardim are of fairer complexion and have much more 
regular features than the Ashkenazim, the result possibly of 
some foreign strain acquired during their long residence in 
western Europe. They have also the peculiarity of the high 
instep as distinguished from the flat foot of the Oriental Jew, 
which, with their thick lips and certain other characteris- 
tics, may be due, as suggested by some ethnologists, to an 
original cross with negroes in the Arabian cradleland of their race. 

The Jewish quarter at Salonica is almost as overcrowded as 
a London slum, many families among the poor occupying one 
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‘THE JEWISH QUARTER AT SALONICA IS ALMOST AS OVERCROWDED AS A 
LONDON SLUM,” 


house—a practice which is quite at variance with the habits of 
the other native races of Turkey. This quarter has, too, dur- 
ing the last fifty years largely encroached on the neighboring 
Greek and Frank quarters, especially in the quarter of St. 
Nicholas, where the ruins of the Hippodrome are to be found. 
All that remains of this once stately structure are four Corin- 
thian columns, the caryatids which, a few years ago, still stood 
on the architrave having been carried away to France, The 
name of Las /ucantadas, by which the Jews designate this quar- 
ter, had its origin in the belief that these caryatids were once 
human beings petrified by enchantment. The upper stories of 
many of the Jewish tenement houses are approached by out- 
side staircases with wooden balconies, and the poorer streets 
are dirty and malodorous in the extreme. 

Yet, notwithstanding the unsanitary conditions under which 
the laboring classes of the Jews live, they are on the whole 
vigorous and healthy. The comparatively low rate of mortality 
among them is no doubt largely due to the fondness for out- 
of door life at all seasons which characterizes the community 
generally, every species of domestic work which can be per 
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formed a/ fresco being brought out into the courtyard or to 
the doorstep. There the women and girls do their washing, 
cooking, making, and mending; the mothers rock the cradles 
or comb their little ones’ heads; the children play, quarrel, 
and indulge in their amiable national propensity of stone. 
throwing, and the men and youths lounge, smoke, and gamble 
when the day’s labor is done. 

The Jews of Turkey, both Ashkenazim and Sephardim, 
differ jn their religious beliefs from the Jews of the West not 
only in being the most bigoted adherents of the doctrines of 
the Talmud to be found anywhere, but also in observing many 
rites and usages peculiar to themselves. In the matter of 
“clean” and “unclean” food they are, as might be supposed, 
particularly strict, and the preparation of every article for con- 
sumption is regulated by many strange and complicated rules, 
Great attention is also paid to keeping separate the viands in- 
tended respectively for fast and feast days, any contact be- 
tween the two rendering both unlawful. The Sabbath day is, 
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of course, most rigorously observed. Clothes, for instance, 
which have been worn on working days can never again 
form part of the Sabbath attire, which must. be uncontami- 
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A GROUP OF THE FINER TYPE OF JEWS. 


nated by labor. Tobacco is laid aside, for to smoke would 
be to “touch fire,” which is unlawful. Pockets—or what may 
do duty for them on other festivals—are emptied of every arti- 
cle, even to the handkerchief, which, if not altogether dispensed 
with for the twenty-four hours, is worn round the waist as 
pirt of the girdle, and so does not come under the category 
of “things carried.” 

The wide green expanse outside the western walls called 
the Meidan, or Common, presents on Friday evenings an ani- 
mated and picturesque spectacle. Thither resort towards the 
sunset hour numbers of Hebrew men and youths in their long 
pelisses of various hpes, and, standing about in groups, repeat 
in concert their sunset prayers. The women take no part in 
these open-air devotions, but, dressed in their best, await on 
their doorsteps the return of the male members of the family. 

The costume of the daughters of Israel is peculiar. It con- 
sists of two or three gowns, or rather long, tight jackets open 
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from the hip downwards, and worn over full Turkish trowsers, 
None of these garments meet at the throat, but leave the 
chest exposed, or at most only partially covered by the gauze 
vests worn by the wealthy. The materials vary from printed 
cotton to the richest brocaded silk damask; but the designs 
are always similar, namely, wide contrasting stripes of various 
colors and white, with gay flower patterns running through 
them. The matrons put away their back hair in a rectangular 
bag of silk or stuff about twelve inches long by three or four 
in width, the extremity being ornamented with a square of 
embroidery and terminated by a fringe. This bag is attached 
to a kind of cap which covers the top of the head, round 
which fine muslin ’kerchiefs are bound, one of them passing 
under the chin. In the case of the well-to-do handsome gold 
bracelets are worn on the arms, and the headdress and throat 
are decorated with strings of pearls. Pearls are indeed a pas. 
sion with Jewesses of this city, the dress of only the very 
poorest being without these ornaments. 

_A curious spectacle may be witnessed at Salonica on the 
Day of Atonement, when, in addition to the customary afflic- 
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tion of their souls practised by children of Israel on that day, 
those dwelling in this city repair in crowds to the quay and 
there perform the ceremony of “casting their sins into the 
sea.” A belief is also locally current that their Messiah will, 
after appearing at Jerusalem, travel 
to Salonica by water, and his coming 
is on this day of penitence more es- 
pecially awaited by the multitudes 
thronging the long quay. 

Strictly, however, as the Eastern 
Jews observe the ritual of their reli- 
gion generally, they by no means 
during the Feast of Tabernacles 
“dwell in booth seven days.” For 
though to sleep in the tabernacle 
is believed to insure all manner of 
blessings, so great is the dread of 
malarial fever that an occasional 
siesta only is taken in it. Nor are 
the booths composed of “ boughs of 
goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, 
the boughs of thick trees, and willows 
of the brook,” but for the most part 
are very lightly constructed of the 
reeds which grow so plentifully in 
the vast marshes at the mouth of 
the Vardar—the ancient Axius—a few 
miles from the city. Calling one day 
during the course of this feast on a Jewish family, we were 
conducted to the terrace which forms part of every Eastern 
dwelling to see the tabernacle. It was a mean little square 
construction, just large enough to hold a table and chairs for 
the members of the household, the flat roof allowing the stars 
to be seen between the covering reeds, in obedience to tradi- 
tion. But, the booth apart, a more gorgeous banqueting hall 
could hardly be imagined. Above, the star-spangled canopy of 
an Eastern sky; behind and around, the red roofs, swelling 
domes, graceful minarets, and old walls of the city ; and before 
us the broad expanse of the land-locked bay on the distant 
shores of which loomed mysteriously the dark mass of Olym- 
pus, flanked on one side by Pelion and Ossa, and on the other 
by the long line of the Cambunian hills. 
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TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES IN COLLEGE. 


BY VERY REV. JOHN P. CARROLL, D.D. 
PLACE OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2N our Catholic colleges the modern languages 
occupy the last place; this is the verdict of our 
catalogues and of our graduates. If we except 
those colleges whose vehicle of instruction is 
me German, or which for practical reasons make a 
course in German, French, Italian, or Spanish obligatory, the 
modern languages, as a general rule, are omitted, or are elec- 
tive, or receive scant attention for periods ranging from one to 
three years. 

In non-Catholic cclleges, on the other hand, the modern 
languages are assuming an importance which bodes ill to the 
ancient classics. It is asserted that the study of the modern 
is not inferior in mental discipline to that of the ancient lan- 
guages; that ““a man may have a liberal education without 
knowing Latin and Greek”; that it is more interesting, if not 
more beneficial to the student, to have spread out before him 
the literature and culture of modern peoples than to compel 
him to dig out of dead languages the literature and culture of 
the ancients. It is recommended that Latin and Greek be 
made elective after the freshman year. A member of the 
“Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Association 
of America” speaks of “the increasing extent to which the 
study of the modern languages is superseding the classics in 
our schools.” 

Now, what place should the modern languages occupy? I 
answer, first, 





NOT SO PROMINENT A PLACE AS THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES ; 


for to these latter tradition, experience, reason—the very idea 
of a college—give the first place. For centuries two dead 
languages—Latin and Greek—have formed the basis of all in- 
tellectual training, and the greatest educators have recorded it 
as their opinion that the study of these languages is the most 
direct means of developing and enriching the mind of the 
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youth. Experience has shown that periods of classical revival 
were also periods of great intellectual awakening, and that 
whenever and wherever taste for the old letters declined there 
was, felt a corresponding deterioration in intellectual life. 

And how could it be otherwise? It is by reason—by thought 
and speech and, therefore, by language and literature—that 
man is man and is elevated above everything that is not him- 
self. Hence, the nobler the literature, the more perfect the 
language, the more potent will they be in developing the 
youthful mind and imparting to it that strength and fulness 
which makes man only a little less than the angels. Now, 
what modern language and what modern literature can com- 
pare with the languages and literatures of Greece and Rome? 
Never did human reason unaided by revelation soar so high 
as she did on the wings of Plato; never did her plummet 
sound such depths as it did in the scientific hand of Aristotle. 
Homer is the world’s greatest poet and Demosthenes its great- 
est orator. If literature is the expression of a people’s thought, 
Greece must have the noblest of literatures; for it was in her 
tongue that the master minds of the world expressed their 
noblest thoughts, and the language they used has ever been 
regarded as the perfection of human speech. 

Cicero was not a philosopher; he originated no system of 
metaphysics, he made no explorations into the arcana of na- 
ture, he did not rise with Plato into the realms of the ideal 
or dive down with Aristotle into the bowels of matter; but 
coming at the end of pagan domination he wove into one the 
scattered fragments of doctrine left by the sages who had gone 
before him, breathed into them the living spirit of the traditions 
of the ages, and embalmed them in language which for clarity, 
strength, and rhythm has never been surpassed. Who that has 
read intelligently the first of Cicero's immortal orations does 
not find his ears still ringing with the music of those inimita- 
ble lines, does not even hear again the thunders of that magnifi- 
cent voice as it rolls out those grand old periods that swayed 
the conscript fathers and lashed into fury the popular indigna- 
tion against Catiline and his fellow-conspirators? The power 
and majesty of the Roman tongue is incarnated in Cicero. 

Our modern languages, it is true, have qualities peculiarly 
their own: we admire the precision of the French, the sim- 
plicity of the German, the ruggedness of the Anglo-Saxon; 
but these qualities are found in all their combined perfection 
in the tongues of Homer and Cicero. We are charmed by the 
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music of the Italian and the sonorousness of the Spanish; yet 
all this is but as sounding brass compared with the gold and 
silver speech of our Greek and Latin forefathers. 

Greek and Latin are, therefore, the most perfect of all 
languages, and as, being dead, they are susceptible of no fur. 
ther development, they easily lend themselves to scientific 
analysis. It is this character of perfection and fixity that 
makes them suitable models for study and imitation. Being 
living, modern languages lack both perfection and fixity. They 
are ever subject to the caprices of usage, “quem penes arbi- 
trium est et jus et norma loquendi.” This is why they are in- 
capable of becoming an essential object or a principal means 
of higher education. As the tyro in anatomy is given the 
cadaver or the manikin, not of an infant or a youth but that 
of a full-grown human form on which to base all his studies, 
so the novice in letters should make, not growing languages 
but those that have’ attained their fullest development, the 
foundation stone of his literary education. It is with the lan- 
guages as with reasoning. Unless the principles of reasoning 
be certain and immutable, the conclusions drawn therefrom 
_will never rise above the clouds of doubt; likewise, unless the 
forms of expression be fixed and stable, the science and the 
art of language will ever remain an ignis fatuus. Like the 
philosophers of whom St. Paul speaks, students whose literary 
education is based exclusively on the shifting sands of modern 
languages will be ever learning, but never coming to a knowl- 
edge—a scientific knowledge—of language or of literature. 
“Semper discentes, sed nunquam ad sczentiam pervenientes.” 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES ARE.THE MOTHER TONGUES OF OUR 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Another reason why the ancient languages should hold the 
first place is because they are the mother tongues of our mod- 
ern languages. To speak only of English—nearly three-fourths 
of our words have come from the Latin, and all, or nearly all, 
our scientific terms are of Greek origin. 

Again, our modern intellectual civilization is but an out- 
growth of the civilization of Greece and Rome; and as litera- 
ture is the expression of intellectual civilization, it is in the 
languages of Greece and Rome that we must look for the 
sources of all that is noblest and best in our modern in- 
tellectual life. To substitute, therefore, the modern languages 
for the ancient in our curriculum of studies would be to for- 
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sake the original for the copies. Such a procedure would 
be unscientific ; instead of rising from effect to cause and study- 
ing effects in their causes, we would be ever groping along 
in the dark and dismal region of fact, and our knowledge would 
ever be that of the crowd—“ cognitio vulgaris.” If, therefore, 
the college stands for liberal knowledge, and if liberal knowl- 
edge, to use the definition of Cardinal Newman, means a 
knowledge, not of facts but of causes, we must give the first 
place in our literary courses to the mother languages of our 
modern civilization, or cease to give the name of “college”’ to 
our institutions of higher learning. 


TRANSLATIONS FUTILE. 


It were vain to urge that a knowledge of Greek and Roman 
civilization can be obtained from translations. As well might 
one say, a knowledge of Ireland can be obtained by attending a 
stereopticon lecture on “ A Jaunt through the Emerald Isle.” 
The pictures may be faithful copies of Erin’s peaceful lakes 
and winding bays, of her round towers and ruined abbeys, of 
her statesmen and. her peasants; the lecturer may exhaust all 
the powers of language in describing the manners and customs, 
the personal and domestic virtues, the generous hospitality and 
the unrivalled wit of her people. The auditor is entertained, 
instructed, accurately and thoroughly informed, if you will; yet 
he does not mow Ireland nor the Irish. The reason is that 
knowledge comes through feeling ; it is fed and kept alive by the 
imagination. To feel one must see and hear, and without feel- 
ing the imagination is a dry and barren faculty. Just as to 
know Ireland, therefore, one must live in that country and come 
in daily contact with its people, so to know Greek and Roman 
civilization one must hear the Greeks and Romans speak in 
their own tongues and not through the unnatural, awkward 
medium of a modern language. A Greek or Roman author 
dressed in the English or German or French vernacular looks 
like David in the armor of Saul. As thé tragedian feels and 
thinks and speaks and acts like Julius Czsar, and, therefore, 
to his audience becomes Julius Czesar, only when he dons the 
costume of the great dictator, so the student can realize and 
assimilate the thoughts and feelings of the Greeks or Romans 
only when he puts on the garb of their language. 

Finally, Latin is the official language of the church; it is 
the language of philosophy and theology. Now, as many of 
the students in our colleges are making with us their remote 
VOL, LXXI.—40 
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preparation for the priesthood, they should have, on completing 
their classical course, not only an intelligent reading knowledge 
but also a fair speaking knowledge of Latin, if they would 
mike any satisfactory prozress in their seminary studies. ~ 


My first answer, therefore, to the question, What place 
should the modern languages occupy in the curriculum of 
studies? is that they should not occupy so prominent a place 
as the ancient languages. My second answer is that 


THEY SHOULD OCCUPY A MORE PROMINENT PLACE THAN THE 
ONE WE ASSIGN THEM. 


If Greek and Latin are the mother tongues of all modern 
intellectual civilization, the modern languages, each after its 
own manner, emphasize peculiar features of the parent sources. 
The ancient languages are the sun which illuminates the whole 
intellectual sky and in whose white light are blended the 
various tints of human learning; the modern languages are the 
rainbow whose many colors are the solar ray refracted and 
dissolved by its passage through the prism of political revolu- 
tions. Now, if a separate examination of the various colors 
of the rainbow aids us to a conscious and more thorough ap- 
preciation of the peerless blending of the orb of day, surely 
the study of the modern languages cannot but strengthen and 
increase our knowledge of that luminary of the ancient tongues 
whose steady rays they so variously reflect. Analysis is a 
scientific process. The study of the various characteristics of 
the ancient languages as reflected in the modern is, therefore, 
no less scientific; and if scientific, therefore broadening and 
liberalizing. Hence, the college, which is the home of liberal 
studies, should give the modern languages a no unimportant 
place in its curriculum. 

Again, science is a knowledge of a thing by its causes. 
The thing we desire most to know is our own language— 
English; not indeed for its own sake, but because it is to us 
the instrument of thought and speech, of communion with 
self and of communication with our fellow-man; it is the 
“key that unlocks the treasure house of knowledge; it is the 
philosopher’s stone, the true alchemy that turns everything it 
touches into gold.” Now, to know English well, to know it 
thoroughly, to know it scientifically, we must know it by its 
causes. These are, as I have said, first of all the ancient 
languages—Greek and Latin; but after these, several of the 
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modern languages. English is originally a Teutonic tongue de- 
rived immediately from the Low German, of which it is the 
lowest dialect. In course of time there were engrafted on it 
many Latin words, so that to-day, as I have had occasion to 
remark before, English is nearly three-fourths Latin. A great 
many of these Latin words, however, have come to us through 
the medium of the Norman-French. To have a scientific knowl- 
edge of our language, therefore, we should know both German 
and French. This is an additional reason why certain modern 
languages should not be omitted from the college curriculum. 

There is still another. One of the aims of the college is to 
prepare the student for university work. Now, no matter what 
specialty the student pursue in the university—be it theology, 
or philosophy, or medicine, or law, or astronomy, or sociology, 
or economics, or the physical sciences—he will find it necessary, 
if he would make any original research, to know several of 
the modern languages. Time was when Latin was the medium 
of scientific thought, but, unfortunately for science and the 
scientist, that time is passed. If, therefore, the college would 
do well its work of preparation for the university, it must give 
the student at least the beginnings of several modern languages. 


AIM IN TEACHING. 


The aim in teaching is to give good reading knowledge, so 
that the student may be able to appreciate not only the news- 
paper and magazine articles, but also the great master-pieces. 
His speaking and writing knowledge should be sufficient to 
enable him to progress without the aid of a teacher. To at- 
tain this end three hours a week during three years of the 
course would, I think, suffice, especially if the Latin grammar 
were first thoroughly mastered. 


METHOD OF TEACHING. 


I believe I would lose time in prescribing any special 
method. The method will vary according to the teacher and 
the pupil. A living teacher, having a thorough knowledge of 
the language he is teaching, but especially of the language zx 
which he is teaching, will use the proper method. He will 
pay attention to pronunciation and idiom. He will attach 
more importance to oral and written practice than to analysis. 
Remembering that difficulties lie at a more advanced stage 
than in the ancient languages, he will endeavor to reach that 
stage as rapidly as accuracy will permit. 
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WHAT LANGUAGES SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

From a practical point of view: German, Spanish, Italian, 
and French, and in the order named. German, because it is 
the language of a large and increasing number of our fellow. 
citizens of foreign birth. Spanish, because it is the language of 
all our newly acquired possessions. /talian, because it is the 
language of the country from which the largest number of 
immigrants are coming and are likely to come for some years, 
Moreover, these people are Catholics, and to hold them in the 
faith those graduates of our colleges who enter the missionary 
field must for some time appeal to them in their own lan- 
guage. French, because it is the most serviceable language for 
the American traveller, whether he visit the Dominion of 
Canada or the Continent of Europe. Lower Canada is prac- 
tically all French, and Upper Canada is fast becoming so—at 
least in point of population. Outside of England each country, 
with the exception of France, has, besides its own, another 
language which serves as a medium of communication with its 
neighbors and the visiting world generally—a language which 
is taught in its schools and which ranks in importance second 
only to its own. Invariably that language is French. I don’t 
say that English has no place on the Continent, for there as 
everywhere it is the language of commerce; but on the Con- 
tinent French is the language of international communication 
in society, in politics, in the professions, while in France 
French alone is spoken. 

From literary and scientific points of view French and Ger- 
man should be taught. French, because it is the language of 
the highest modern civilization, the most perfect copy of the 
clearness and logical precision of the ancient Greek and Latin, 
the language of the reason, of abstraction, a language through 
which has come into our English tongue a large portion of 
those Latin words which so extensively constitute our vocabu- 
lary; finally, its prose is unequalled by that of any other 
modern language. German, because it is the language of the 
senses, of nature, and for richness of vocabulary and facility 
in combination of words approaches most nearly to the ancient 
Greek. Moreover, the Anglo-Saxon portion of our language is 
derived from the same parent tongue as the German. Finally, 
as means of catching the scientific thought of the day, while 
other languages may be useful, French and German are abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

St. Joseph's College, Dubuque, Jowa. 
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BY M. P. CASEY. 













eT is the duty of nations not only to protect their 
f= subjects and those living under their constitutions, 
but to so instruct them that they may become 
good citizens. 

When a race or tribe living under a govern- 
ment is in a state of wildness, uncivilized, and is a source of 
danger to the commonwealth, because it refuses to conform to 
the laws of the nation, it is the duty of the government to 
make use of the means best adapted to civilize this people; 
to change them from enemies into friends or loyal citizens. 

Now, the best means of civilizing a people is to educate 
them properly. It is the right, as well as the duty, of the na- 
tion to supply the means for education; to see that the in- 
struction given is in no way contrary to the constitution, to 
society, or to the individual ; and, moreover, that the education 
given tends to make good citizens. 

The Constitution of this country guarantees religious free- 
dom to all. For the government to insist upon instruction in 
any particular religious belief would be contrary to the Con- 
stitution. 

It is universally acknowledged by intelligent and thinking 
men that without religion there can be no morality, for with. 
out religion how can there be any criterion of right or wrong 
except mere expediency? Without a belief in God how can 
there be any impediment to vice, wickedness, injustice? What 
power is there to restrain the passions? Perhaps some one will 
say, society—its laws, the civil laws. The laws of society do 
not take cognizance of the guilt. Be the offender ever so 
guilty, and yet fortunate enough, as is often the case, to escape 
the penalty of imprisonment, even though the offender be fined, 
society receives such a one on the old footing, and even often 
gives him a cordial welcome. 

The laws of man can never completely restrain vice or crime, 
as they do not act until knowledge of the crime is made known ; 
so that the offender has no dread of the law so long as he can 
manage to escape the eyes of the law. Thus, the only deterrent 
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to crinte is the fear of being found out ; and the only condemna. 
tion of the guilt of the offence is the shame, the disgrace that fol- 
lows conviction with imprisonment. So that the morality, the so- 
called morality of the world, consists in not being found out ; and 
if found out, then in escaping conviction with imprisonment. 
This being the case, it follows that without religion there can be 
no true morality, no check to the human passions, no restraint 
to vicious desires, no power to make us fear the commission of 
evil or acts. of injustice. And hence a people, when brought 
up without the knowledge and fear of God, cannot be or be- 
come good citizens; for there is nothing to check them in 
whatsoever they desire or aim at, nothing to restrain what- 
soever selfish desire they or their friends may have, nothing to 
prevent them from passing unjust laws or from unjustly dis- 
criminating against others. 

In order, then, to assist the Indians to become good and peace- 
able citizens, it is necessary to give them religious together with 
secular instruction. Some object to the state providing reli- 
gious instruction, on the ground that it is contrary to the Con- 
stitution. The difficulty of this question was settled by the 
government in an impartial and just manner; in fact, in the 
only way that it could have been settled with justice to the 
religious convictions of the Indians and to the satisfaction of all. 

Some years ago this government instituted what is called the 
Indian Contract Schools. The government entered into contracts 
with the heads of the different religious denominations where- 
by they were each to build their own schools, and for every 
Indian child who attended these schools the government was to 
pay so much money. Here was the solution of the difficulty in a 
nutshell. This was giving justice to all, and at the same time it 
was fulfilling the spirit of the Constitution and proving ourselves 
what we say we are—a Christian nation. This was giving educa- 
tion in the true sense ; for a knowledge of God, of man’s origin, 
of his destination, the reason of his sojourn on earth, elevates 
the mind of man, gives a right reason for his actions, a greater 
respect for lawfully constituted authority, and furnishes him 
with the highest motives for obeying the laws, respecting 
authority, contributing to support of government, as well as a 
zeal for its welfare, and a determination to fight and die for its 
honor and preservation. 

The Indian Contract Schools were instituted with the true 
spirit—the spirit of fairness and justice—and were doing nicely, 
when the proverbial tempest in a teapot arose—the result of 
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which may be partly surmised, and if surmised. correctly, the 
final result will be far-reaching and injurious. 

After the contract was entered into, the Catholics, at great 
expense, built and furnished their schools. The different denomi- 
nations also erected their schools; but it appears their schools 
were not a success in regard to attendance, while the Catholic 
schools had nothing to complain of on that score. 

Now comes the story of the dog in the manger. The un- 
successful schools not being able to draw satisfactory appro- 
priations from the government owing to the small attendance 
of children, determined that the successful schools should also 
cease to draw satisfactory appropriations—nay, that they 
should cease to exist. To this end they appealed to Congress 
to cancel the contracts entered into with the different religious 
denominations. 

It is the case of a beneficent merchant who, knowing that 
his goods will benefit the people as well as himself, wishes to 
dispose of them. For this purpose he engages ten agents, 
entering into a contract to pay them so much on their sales. 
After a few years nine of these agents finding their sales de- 
creasing, and seeing that it was not proving a paying busi- 
ness to them, call upon the merchant and ask him to rescind 
his contract with all his agents. When -he learns the truth he 
is surprised at their request. . He is willing to release the peti- 
tioners; but they can give no reason why he should break the 
contract with the successful agent. It is to the merchant’s in- 
terest to continue that contract, and moreover justice demands 
that after the large expenses this agent incurred in order to insure 
the success of his contract it should stand. The only reason that 
he can see for the request of the unsuccessful agents is selfish- 
ness—jealousy. His opinion of these agents must be very low 
indeed, especially as they wish him to break his plighted word. 
He sees that if these agents had his interest at heart, if they 
were manly and honest, if they had the least spark of honor, 
as they could not succeed themselves they would have only asked 
to have themselves released, and they would have advised him to 
make the successful man his only agent, inasmuch as he proved 
that he was fully capable of disposing of the goods and of 
making them of the greatest benefit to all who used them. 

These unsuccessful agents, however, having wealthy and 
influential friends, call upon them and succeed in getting them 
to speak to the merchant. They prevail on the merchant to 
cancel all his contracts, and at the same time a new and simple 
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way of disposing of the goods is proposed, so that the people 
would continue to receive them. 

The new scheme succeeded as far as the disposal of the goods 
is concerned, because there was a great demand for them. But 
after a trial of years it was found that, instead of. the people 
receiving the supposed benefit attached to the use of these ggods, 
these goods were proving to them a real source of injury. The 
merchant, upon investigation, found, however, that the goods 
received by the people from the successful agent years before had 
proved and were proving a blessing to them. Unable to under- 
stand this, he called upon the agent and asked him if, and how, he 
could account for it, saying, ‘“‘ The goods you gave the people and 
the goods that I am giving them are the same ; how, then, does it 
happen that the goods that I give now do not have the effect that 
I expected and desired, while the same goods delivered by 
you bring about the very effect that I desire?” The agent ex- 
plained that though the goods were the same, and useful to the 
people, yet as the people were not properly instructed in regard 
to their use, these goods, instead of being a benefit, only proved 
an injury; that he himself, at great expense, did everything 
that was possible to become thoroughly instructed in the 
knowledge of the use of the goods, so that he was able to im- 
part this knowledge to those who received the goods from him. 
Hence the people knew how to use them so as to receive their 
full benefit, and thus appreciated them the more. 

This you will find is the case of the government in connec- 
tion with the Indian Contract Schools. Our nation wished 
the Indian children to avail themselves of the benefit of edu- 
cation. For this purpose the nation entered into a contract 
with different religious bodies to educate the Indian. All of 
these bodies but one failed in getting the Indian children in 
sufficient numbers to appreciate the advantage of education. 
Hence the result as mentioned before. The heads of the un- 
successful schools, with their many powerful and influential 
friends, appealed to Congress to cancel the Indian School Con- 
tract, suggesting and strongly urging the government to take 
upon itself.the education of the Indian. If these schools had 
the interest of the Indians at heart, and a sincere desire for 
their civilization, would they have opposed the successful school? 

The merchant, adopting the system that was forced upon him, 
of disposing of his goods himself, found that, although the de- 
mand for them was great, yet the benefit that should accrue from 
their use was not obtained; yea, that the goods, instead of 
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proving a benefit, only proved an injury, because the customers 
were not instructed in their use. The government did succeed 
in getting numbers of Indian children to accept secular edu- 
cation, but it was found by years of experience that godless 
education, instead of proving a. blessing, on the contrary 
proved an injury——a curse. 

This is not the pessimistic view of narrow-minded men. 
It is the view of broad-minded, deep-thinking, and observant 
men. About a year ago Governor Rollins, of New Hampshire, 
in order to check irreligion and crime, issued a fast day 
proclamation, in which he said “that religion in his State 
was decaying fast.” In an address, not long ago, before the 
Boston Ministers’ Union Governor Rollins declared that with- 
out Christianity our government must go the same way that 
other governments have gone, to decay. He also said that 
Christianity is losing its hold over our people. And he at- 
tributed this decline in religion to a drifting away from reli- 
gious belief. To this decay of religion alone can be attributed 
the prevalence of immorality and crime. 

We have no doubt that godless schools imparting education 
are flourishing in New Hampshire, and we hear the result from 
the governor of that State. Can it not, then, be safely pre- 
dicted that, when such is the result in a New England State, 
the same system of godless education will prove not a benefit, 
but an injury to the Indians? Education without religion only 
puffs up and at last ruins; but with religion it improves, en- 
lightens the mind, and ennobles the man. 

The work of civilizing the Indian is a duty we owe to God, 
to our country, and to the Indian. We have been striving for 
this object for years, at great expense; and what has been our 
success? The short history of our country shows us, the news- 
papers tell us, the death of brave and gallant men only a few 
years ago convinces us, that our efforts as a nation have been 
a failure. ‘ 

Some people think that the Indians cannot be civilized, that 
the savage nature or instinct is too strong within them. The 
saying, which has almost become proverbial to many, “The 
only good injun is a dead injun,” expresses the opinion of 
many as to the manner of treatment they should receive. 

Can the Indian be civilized? If so, in what manner and by 
whom ? 

Senator Vest, a Protestant, answered this question in Con- 
gress when speaking of the Catholic schools. In reply to an 
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objection of Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, he said: “ Let 
me say a word to the senator from Massachusetts. I do not 
speak with any sort of denominational prejudices in favor of 
the Jesuits. I was taught to abhor the whole sect. I was 
raised in that good old-school Presbyterian Church that looked 
upon the Jesuits as’ very much akin to the devil. But I say 
now, that if the senator from Massachusetts, the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, will find me any tribe of 
Indians on the continent of North America that approximates 
in civilization to the Flatheads, who have been under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits for fifty years, I will abandon my entire 
theory on the subject. I say that out of the eleven tribes 
that I saw—and I say this as a Protestant—where they had 
Protestant missionaries they had not made a single, solitary 
advance towards civilization—not one. And yet among the 
Flatheads, where there were two Indian missions, you find 
farms, you find civilization, you find Christianity, you find a 
relation of husband and wife and of father and child scrupu- 
lously observed. I say that one ounce of prevention is worth 
a ton of theory at any time; and this I say, and I know it.” 

What stronger plea could be made to a body of fair- 
minded men—to men who had the interest of the nation and 
the interest of the Indians at heart—than this speech of Sen- 
ator Vest for a continuation of the Indian Catholic schools? 
But there is a stronger interest than country and Indian—the 
selfish interest of the individual, the sordid interest of self. 
There is no mind so dark and unfair as the mind of a bigot 
who would shut out the light that he may not see, and then 
protest, as an excuse when called to account, that as he could 
not see he could not be expected to decide otherwise. 

The assertion of Senator Vest is a challenge to every 
Protestant denomination ; it is a most sweeping condemnation 
of the policy of the government in regard to the civilization 
of the Indian. And the conclusion to be drawn from it is 
that if the government is sincere in its wish to civilize the 
Indian, its only course is to continue the contract with the 
Catholic schools, and not to put impediments in the way 
of Catholic missionaries, but to give them every opportunity 
for the continuance of their work. 

The speech of Senator Vest contains two assertions: one 
“that out of the eleven tribes that he had visited, where they 
had Protestant missionaries they had not made a single, soli- 
tary advance towards civilization.” This is a strong assertion 
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coming from a Protestant. Has the truth of it ever been 
questioned? It cannot be a difficult undertaking to ascertain 
the truth. If untrue, would the Protestant denominations sub- 
mit to suffer quietly under such charge? However, at the 
least, it must have been a great surprise and shock to the 
Protestant denominations. 

But was the other assertion of Senator Vest a surprise? 
When speaking of one tribe, the Flatheads, he says: ‘“ Where 
there were two Indian missions, you find farms, you find civil- 
ization, you find Christianity, you find a relation of husband 
and wife and of father and child scrupulously observed.” Were 
the people surprised at hearing of the success of the Catholic 
Church with the Indians? If so, they should not have been. 
If they have read history, and read it correctly, they should 
know what the church has done in regard to civilization. 

History informs us that the torrent of barbarians that 
swept down from the north, overthrowing the Roman Empire 
and rushing to many parts of Christendom, threatened to 
engulf civilization. Wheresoever these barbarians settled litera- 
ture and science began to decline and ignorance to prevail. 
These tribes recognized no law but the law of brute force. 
Who or what was to check or turn aside the evils that menaced 
the progress of civilization? What power strong enough to 
cope with that barbarian horde, who feared neither God 
nor man, and who in their brute strength overthrew the 
Roman Empire? History tells us it) was the Church of God; 
that under the influence of the teaching of that church the 
impulses and passions of their wild barbarian natures. began to 
yield to the precepts of the Gospel, and that gradually they 
began to imbibe and to adopt the principles of civil and social 
life. This the church has done in the past—yea, has ever ‘been 
doing, and is doing at the present. It is a work.to which she is 
especially fitted and for which her missionaries receive a special 
training. 

With a knowledge of the success of the church in civilizing 
barbarian nations—our own wild Indians included—with this 
success attested to and confirmed by Protestants, who have no 
love for the church, how, in the name of justice, of Christianity, 
of civilization, can our nation attempt to suppress the good al- 
ready done, to cripple that church and its schools, in the work 
of civilizing the Indian, by curtailing the appropriation, by 
cancelling the contract entered into, and by substituting god- 
less education for the only agency which can civilize the 
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Indian. And this nation, calling itself a Christian nation, is 
about to sanction such, nay, to force its children, the wards 
of the nation, into a system of education that excludes the 
knowledge. of God! 

The aim of the government in educating the Indian is to 
civilize him—to qualify him to become a good and useful 
member of the community and a citizen of the United States. 
Now, whatsoever body of men can point to success in such 
uadertaking, to that body of men should be given the educat- 
ing of the Indian. To attempt to shackle those who alone 
have been successful by refusing to assist them cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than as suicidal, and it is evident that the 
civilization of the Indian cannot be the principal aim of the 
government. 

Those children, wards of the nation, are sending up their 
piteous cries asking for bread, and their father at Washington 
is offering them a stone. Their heart-rending cries from the 
woods, plains, and reservations—‘‘ Save us, we perish ’’—are re- 
sounding in our ears. Can Christians: close their ears to this 
cry or harden their hearts against it? This cry is not for the 
wants of the body, but for the wants of the soul. The people 
of this nation are most generous in responding to the cry of 
distress when calamity comes. The knowledge of the sufferings 
of humanity from shipwreck, floods, famine, and disease is always 
answered with a generous response. The reports of the sufferings 
of soldiers in battke—the cries and shrieks of the wounded and 
the dying, touch a sympathetic chord in our hearts, and arouse 
us to action, to assist the distressed and alleviate the sufferings, 
and if possible to prevent their repetition. This is as it should 
be. The sufferings and cries of distress should always find a 
responsive answer in the hearts of all civilized human beings. 
But here is a cry from the soul of humanity—a cry of dis- 
tress that is more urgent than the cry of distress from the 
body, and which should never go unheeded, especially by Chris- 
tians. 

The Saviour of mankind tells us “not to fear them that 
kill the body, but rather fear him who can destroy both soul 
and body.” How as a Christian nation do we receive and 
apply these words of the Founder of Christianity? Is it by 
giving secular education, the result of which only makes the 
Indian more solicitous for his body? Is it by permitting the 
Indian child to grow up without a knowledge of his soul, of his 
Creator, and without teaching him the highest reason for re- 
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specting and obeying the laws—the highest and most noble 
reason for leading and living a good life? 

Now, as the wants of the soul are superior to those of 
the body; as the effects of sufferings, wounds, and disease 
upon the soul are attended with more serious and lasting 
danger than those of the body; as the neglect of the soul 
produces dangers that may not in the beginning be apparent 
but will eventually show themselves with grave danger to the 
individual, the community, and the nation, it follows that the 
soul crying out from its sufferings, hunger, and darkness for 
assistance, knowledge, and light should be met with a more 
responsive and sympathetic answer from Christians. 

Yet it appears that the sad, mournful cry from the soul of 
the Indian—“ Save us, we perish ”—fails to awaken a response. 
That cry is echoing and re-echoing through the halls of the 
legislature in the Capitol at Washington, trying to reach and 
to touch the heart of the nation; but it appears the ear of the 
nation is deaf to the voice of its words, and the heart. of the 
nation hardened against it. 

This Christian nation soothes its conscience by appealing to 
the clause of religious equality contained in the Conetitu- 
tion. Now, what does this religious equality mean? What 
does it forbid? It means that every individual is guaranteed 
the right of holding and practising whatsoever religious belief 
he desires. It forbids any interference in religion, any dis- 
crimination against any individual or body on account of reli- 
gious belief. As the avowed purpose of the government is 
to make the Indian a peaceful and intelligent member of this 
Christian nation, and as education with Christian instruction 
is the best and only means of attaining this end—and as the 
Indian Contract Schools give to all Indian children secular 
with religious instruction of whatsoever belief they, their 
parents, or guardians desire—it follows that the Indian Con- 
tract School system is not only not contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, but is the only system that is fully in conformity with it. 
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PEASANT LIFE IN THE HARZ. 


BY CARINA CAMPBELL EAGLESFIELD. 






7 EEN no country of Europe is it possible to see such 
sharply marked distinctions among the different 
classes or such a variety of types as in Germany. 
The unity of the empire is almost entirely a 
political matter, for at heart every German is, 
first, Bavarian or Saxon or Suabian. He owes his allegiance 
to his Emperor, who gratifies his national pride; but his af- 
fections cling to his own prince, and he jealously preserves the 
characteristics of his .particular corner of the empire. 

Yet the march of progress has changed many things in the 
past twenty years, and ancient local customs are being swiftly 
obliterated by the temporary fashions of the hour. Of all 
classes the peasants are most tenacious of their customs, dress, 
and manners, and even they are succumbing to the spirit of 
the times. One has to know Germany pretty well before he 
can penetrate into those parts which are as yet untouched by 
change; but when found, it is like living in another century. 

In North Germany and quite apart from the tourist’s path 
lies a little settlement of peasants, perhaps a day’s journey 
from Berlin, where one can study a people which have changed 
little for hundreds of years. These Spree-forest peasants, as 
they are called, cling to their peculiar customs and wear their 
impossible dress just as they have done from time immemorial. 
But this region lies far out of the beaten track, and there are 
many quaint and original spots which are nearer home. Such 
little peasant villages can be found in ‘the mountain regions 
of Germany, and the Black Forest or the Harz will amply re- 
pay a visit. 

In the Black Forest the houses have kept their peculiar 
character better than anywhere else, but one can unearth little 
villages in the Harz which are quite as characteristic and 
within reach of the modern conveniences also, which combina- 
tion is better suited to the ordinary traveller. 

The bright, variegated dress of the women has quite disap- 
peared, but the men still cling to the low tied shoe, the 
leathern short trousers with their rows of white buttons, and 
the tall, funnel shaped hat, and one sees many stout figures in 
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loose smocks belted at the waist and reaching sometimes to 
the ankles. Wooden shoes are worn by every one, and the 
local policemen stalk solemnly up and down in their trim uni- 
forms and brilliantly embroidered felt slippers, which contrast 
does not strike the native as unusual in the least. 

The Harz peasants are an honest, thrifty lot, very indepen- 
dent and proud, but also full of religious feeling, and a book 
might be. written on their beliefs and customs. At funerals, 
births, and marriages every act is invested with meaning, and 
a legend or proverb is quickly brought forward to combat 
sceptical doubts. Godfathers and mothers'to the number of 
twenty-four sometimes accompany the baby to the baptismal 
font, and little gifts are exchanged and refreshments of sausages, 
cake, beer, and brandy are served before and after the cere- 
mony. The young girls wear wreaths, from which they pick 
flowers to give to the young godfathers, and these in turn 
present them with an orange or lemon, which they carry in 
their hands. They have a curious superstition that the child 
will die if it receives the name of either parent, and this is only 
done when they wish it to be the last baby in the family. A 
grand supper of chocolate, soup and roast pork, with preserves, 
is served after the baptism, and the festivities end with a 
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dance. Everything begins and ends with a dance in the Harz 
mountains, and their balls begin at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The peasants are devoted to giving presents, and every 
opportunity is seized to show such attentions; godfathers and 
mothers must give the godchild gifts till he is four years old, 
and sometimes after that. 

Many curious superstitions are connected with the first 
teeth, and woe to the baby who does not have his little white 
teeth properly hidden or buried! The confirmation ceremonies 
are also invested with pomp, and lemons, oranges, and wreaths 
are again exchanged on their way to church. The lemon 
plays a very important part at such times, and its odor is sup- 
posed to be efficacious in fainting. The girls, who are usually 
thirteen or fourteen years old, always wear a long black dress, 
white apron, white ‘kerchief, and black lace cap, which is often 
trimmed with twelve long, stiff ribbons, while the boys present 
a brave appearance in their first white shirt and stove-pipe hat. 

After the ceremony they regale themselves with a supper 
of many different kinds of sausage, and if the weather is 
pleasant all go to the woods for a walk. The Harz peasant 
has his own way of getting married, and instead of pre- 
senting his bride with a ring, gives her a prayer-book, which 
seems a rather odd substitute to us. When the banns are 
called it is customary for the bride elect to appear each 
Sunday in a new gown, with a wreath upon her head. She is 
expected to make her husband's bridal shirt, knit him one 
pair of stockings, and buy him a black silk necktie, while he 
in turn gives her brooch and ear-rings. On the bridal evening 
children throw broken dishes in front of his house, and the 
more pieces there are the more happiness will come to the 
young pair. Guns are shot off at all hours of the day and 
night ; the way from the bride’s house to the church is strewn 
with flowers, and a wreath as big as a good-sized wagon wheel 
is laid upon the altar. Bridal veils are never worn, as they 
bring misfortune. That the young bridegroom may not lack for 
bread in. life, a crust is stuck in his pocket and a small piece 
of money in his boot. Rain-is, strangely enough, considered 
very lucky on the wedding day, and if the heavens are not 
propitious a shower of barley must be thrown from the bride’s 
window. The bridal procession is usually very long, but a 
curious custom keeps the parents of both bride and groom at 
home, which would seem sad enough to us. No matter how 
dirty the way, the bride is not allowed to lift her dress, and if 
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either looks backward it is a sign that he or she is thinking of 
a second helpmate. 

Guns are again fired off while the procession is under way, 
and upon entering the church they circle slowly around the 
altar and lay upon it the offering for the pastor. The bride 
and groom then seat themselves in the pastor’s chair, and wifile 














‘* New HOUSES ARE PUT UP IN THE SAME PRIMITIVE FASHION,” 


a song is being sung take their places under the immense 
wreath. Whoever wishes to gain the upper hand in the mar- 
ried life must see that his foot touches the threshold first. 
There seems to be a good deal of eating and drinking on 
these occasions, and the number of gifts which are exchanged 
would bankrupt them if the amount were not so infinitesimal. 
If, these Harz peasants are ushered into life with signs and 
omens, baptized, confirmed, and married with them, it is small 
wonder that death is presaged with an infinity of portents. 
A raven or owl flying over a house brings death, and white 
clover leaves are a sign of the dread destroyer, As soon as 
the spirit leaves the body the windows are all opened, that 
the soul may flit forth, and formerly the night watchmen used 
to announce each death at a certain hour. Now three large 
bells are tolled for adults and two small ones for children. 
VOL. LXXI.—4I 
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The bells in the little village of Dankerode, where this custom 
is still kept up, are unusually musical in tone. The greatest care 
must be taken in dressing the corpse, which must be laid upon 
a straw bed, and if this straw is fed to cattle they will surely 
die. No clothing belonging to any one else must be put on, 
and if possible the bridal garments should be worn. Very 
often a new shirt is made and a small pocket added, in which 
a bit of money is placed for the “dead person to use on the 
way.” If a myrtle wreath is worn the bush will die, and it is 
still customary to lay the playthings or favorite articles in the 
coffin. The resemblance between the burial customs of all primi- 
tive peoples is strikingly shown in this remnant of an earlier age. 
No tears must be shed upon the corpse, and timid persons can 
be cured of their fear by touching the big toe, or sick people 
healed by throwing three crosses into the grave at midnight. 

After the funeral ceremonies are over the long procession 
of friends and relatives to the third degree pass into the 
church, when each one deposits a pfennig, or one-fourth of a 
cent, upon the altar. 

The singing of these peasants at funerals is strikingly good ; 
the mountaineers all seem to have excellent voices, and the 
children are taught to sing from the cradle. 

The Harz is so popular with the Germans that mountains 
and valleys are dotted with health resorts, where thousands 
flock to breathe in the spicy air and drink of the waters; but 
little towns like Altenbrack, Dankerode, Elend, Kénigrode, 
which do not lie on the railroads, are the only places for 
studying odd customs and ancient houses, | 

In Dankerode can be found the best pictures of primitive 
peasant life; here nearly every one owns at least one cow and 
a small patch of ground, and the proprietor, with the aid of 
wife, cow, and daughters, tills the soil. Horses there are none, 
for cows serve the double purpose of draught animal in summer 
and milch cow in winter. No servants are kept, and in harvest- 
time each family helps the others out. Most of the houses are 
thatched and the old Saxon style of building is still in vogue, 
with gable end towards the street, no front door at all, and 
the entrance from the court in the rear. Even the taverns are 
often built that way, and the chance tourist has to step gin- 
gerly through the court, past geese, chickens, cows, and goats, 
till he finds his way into the living part of the house. Many 
of the houses are only two rooms deep and stretch for forty 
or fifty feet along the street. The gables are then at the sides, 
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THE QUAINT LITTLE PARISH CHURCH. 


and the long expanse of green thatch, facing the street, is 
broken by the tiniest of one-pane windows. In the centre is 
the living part for the family; on one side are accommodated 
live stock, with gothic-roofed pig-pens, chicken-coops, and stalls, 
and in the other end is stored hay and grain. The thatched 
roofs are very picturesque, and really beautiful when age covers 
them with moss and lichens, and the ancient stone walls which 
surround many of the cottages show a brilliant fringe of many- 
colored flowers. The wealth of flowers in the mountains is 
beyond belief; over one thousand varieties are said to grow in 
the Harz, and many clover fields are deeply blue with the 
lovely corn-flower, of which the old kaiser was so fond. The 
pale blue of the forget-me-nots and the yellow of the cowslips 
and buttercups blend in a fringe along every valley, and the 
gaudy poppies and marguerites spread over hill and dale in the 
most magnificent symphony of colors. 

Modern building processes are scorned by the Harz peas. 
ant; he builds his house as his ancestors have built for gene- 
rations, and, as it will outlast many modern structures, he may 
not be so far wrong. 

New houses are put up in the same primitive fashion, and 
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they are said to be warm and comfortable. Two are being 
built in Dankerode now, and we will try to give an idea of 
their construction. The cheaper and more prevalent style is 
as follows: a stone foundation from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches broad is laid, and on this, following the four walls 
around, is spread a mixture of earth and straw, which, after 
being beaten hard and smooth, is left for a week or so to dry. 
Successive layers are added till the proper height is reached, 
then the thatch roof is put on, and the house is ready for door 
and window frames. Few or no nails are used, and these are 
made of wood instead of iron. The other house is on a stone 
foundation also, and has a stout frame of oak rafters. These 
extend all around the foundation every eighteen or twenty in- 
ches apart, and the spaces between are filled in either with bricks 
or stones cemented together, or the same kind of earth is 
used, and is bound or held together by means of slender 
withes of hazel. These braided withes, filled with earth, make 
the most substantial houses, and there are several now stand- 
ing which date from the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
When not covered with thatch, tiles are used, and these are 
put on in every conceivable shape and pattern. They, too, 
make substantial and picturesque roofs; but nothing compares 
with the softly-tinted greens and grays of the thatch. Often 
little windows with a single tiny pane are stuck here or there, 
and when there happen to be two of them on a line they look 
exactly like huge eyes with overhanging eyebrows. A law has 
been passed making it illegal to build a new thatch roof, and 
those now standing command much higher rates of insurance. 

Dankerode boasts of a cottage which was built in 1594 by 
a peasant of the name of Sauerzapf, and his descendants have 
lived continuously in it ever since. It has a stone foundation, 
oaken frame, filled in with earth and hazel withes, and a 
thatched roof. The thatch is mended with new straw whenever 
needed, but the same oaken beams, carefully carved and black 
with age, and the same ponderous oaken door, are still intact. 

Most of the Harz villages were destroyed during the terri- 
ble Thirty Years’ War, but the records of this old peasant 
family show that troops were quartered here and many mem- 
bers of his family served in the imperial army. Besides these 
old houses, those churches bearing the name of the Virgin 
Mary all date before the Reformation, and the little church 
in Dankerode has a tower which has been standing since eleven 
hundred. The body of the church was injured during the 
Thirty Years’ War and restored about two hundred years ago; 
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but nothing could, apparently, conquer the old tower, and 
though its beauty is sadly marred by a coat of white, its 
venerable age still invests it with interest for the traveller. 
The life of these Harz peasants is frugal, industrious, and 
comparatively moral, and though they make not the slightest 
effort to beautify their surroundings, they often spend much 
time in cultivating their inborn love for flowers and music. 
Really fine violinists are hidden among the peasant hamlets, 
and one peasant in Dankerode plays with great taste and feel- 
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ing on the piano. The Harz peasant shares with the Swiss his 
love for his native land, and since 1850 no one has emigrated 
from Dankerode to America. This holds true of all the moun- 
tain villages, and the people are so contented that the most 
glowing pictures of the substantial comforts of the new world 
have no effect upon them. They love their homes, and ask 
nothing better than to be allowed to live unmolested by the 
hurrying outside world. They are a placid, contented-looking 
people, and with their flowers, their music and beautiful 
voices, which are the birthright of the mountaineer, they are, 
not to be pitied by us. 
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RECENT PROGRESS OF CATHOLICITY IN 
NORTHERN EUROPE. 


BY CHARLES W. DOWD. 











‘ 


weHE church never received any divine promise of 
perpetual possession of this or that land; no 
single nation was ever, as it were, made over 
to it for all eternity. The soul and essence of 
ae § Catholic doctrine is the free choice of the in- 
dividual as to salvation or perdition. Alone of all religious 
and philosophical systems, Catholic theology has through all 
ages unswervingly taught the wonderful lesson of man’s power 
and obligation to co-operate with the Deity in the working out 
of his final destiny. 

Never was this truth better illustrated than at the close of 
q the nineteenth century. We see a nation like the French, 
| which used to glory in the name of the Eldest Daughter of 
the Church, bend its neck under the tyranny of atheists; we 
have heard, not long ago, that most candid and eloquent 
daughter of Spain, Emilia Pardo Bazan, proclaim to the world 
that the boasted Catholicity of her people was—at least among 
the ruling classes—nowadays little else than a delusion; that 
scepticism had long been masquerading as orthodoxy in uni- 
versities and legislative assemblies, and that this was one of the 
causes of the country’s present weakness. 

There is no reason, however, for Catholics to come any- 
where near despairing in view of these facts. In the first 
place, the very aggressiveness of the enemies of the faith in 
Western and Southern Europe has already frightened many 
well-meaning but indolent Catholics out of their apathy, and 
no one may prophesy what changes for the better the twen- 
tieth century will see wrought. And, moreover, whoever is able 
to watch the church in its thousand ramifications, the length 
and breadth of the world, will never fail to perceive facts that 
bring comfort to his anxious soul. 

The days of wholesale conversions within brief periods are 
gone; instead we see individuals slowly but surely plodding 
along the narrow path, often against the heaviest odds and 
under the most heart-rending sacrifices, but for all that reach- 
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ing at last those gates through which alone one may enter into 
the promised land. 

Probably the most remarkable of such conversions within 
the last decade are those recorded in the North of Europe, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

If thirty years ago any countries might be spoken of as 
strongholds of Protestantism, it was these little northern king- 
doms. The Catholics in all three of them together were but a 
handful; honest and law-abiding people, doubtlessly, but with- 
out social standing or literary eminence, ruled from abroad by 
foreign bishops. 

To-day a very different state of things prevails. Not only 
have the Catholic congregations increased considerably in 
numbers, but bishops reside in Copenhagen and Christiania, 
and men and women of national reputation, sometimes even 
more than that, have been admitted to the church and become 
its dauntless champions, . THE CATHOLIC WORLD a few years 
ago contained an article or two on this subject; but the work 
is still progressing, and it is to be hoped that Catholics in 
America will read with interest a brief account of this sur- 
prising development. 

As already stated in the articles alluded to above, great 
credit—perhaps the greatest—for the onward march of the 
church in Denmark is due to its energetic, truly apostolic 
bishop, Johannes von Euch. The dignity, learning, piety, and 
last, not least, diplomatic tact of this schoolmate and chum 
of the late Windthorst have fixed an image of the Catholic 
prelate in the minds of the Danes which could not possibly 
be more favorable to the success of the sacred cause. The 
conversion of several prominent members of the Danish nobil- 
ity is mainly, perhaps exclusively, his work. But another im- 
portant addition to the ranks of the church militant cannot to 
the same extent be ascribed to Bishop Von Euch’s direct in- 
fluence. When, a couple of years ago, the brilliant young poet 
and novelist Johannes Jérgensen, in language aflame with en- 
thusiasm, proclaimed his admittance to the fold, it was easy 
for his many admirers to perceive that the evolution of his 
mind had followed lines very much akin to those of his be- 
loved Huysmans. 

The name of this French novelist may not by all of my 
readers be read with equal sympathy. I am aware that in 
certain quarters doubt still lingers as to the sincerity, or per- 
haps I should say the healthiness, of his religious profession. 
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At any rate, at the outset of his career as a Catholic writer, 
there were eminent members of the church in Paris who looked 
upon his books with suspicion, placing them morally and in- 
tellectually on a level with Paul Verlaine’s lyrical effusions. 

Poor Verlaine had been wallowing too long in the mire of 
sensuality to be able to extricate himself by one frantic effort. 
Or rather, the trouble with him was precisely that his efforts 
were frantic, spasmodic—one might say hysterical—and not 
of the steady, persevering, patient kind which a sound moral 
philosophy recommends. And so it came to pass that one day 
poor Verlaine would lift his passion-beaten brow high into the 
pure air and chant the praises of the Virgin, the next he would 
sink deeper than ever in the murky waves of Parisian Bohemia. 

Huysmans is a very different sort of a man, cast in a 
harder mould. He may have emptied the cup of pleasure to 
the dregs, but he could never for any considerable length of 
time have lost his self-control. 

A glance at the lives of the two writers gives sufficient 
illumination as to this point. The greater part of Verlaine’s 
later days were spent in hospitals and taverns; at best in 
garrets, at worst in the convict’s cell. Huysmans, a man of 
about fifty, has worked almost half his life without interrup- 
tion in the employ of the French government, and unless the 
rumor be true, that he lately resigned to enter a Benedictine 
monastery, he is still, as he was up to a short while ago, the 
head of an important department office, respected by those 
over and under him for his unwavering devotion to duty. 

When such a man deliberately and unambiguously declares 
that he has returned to the old faith—a declaration by which, 
moreover, he cuts away from his former literary friends and asso- 
ciates—it betrays little psychological acumen to question his 
candor. Quite another matter is it that not a few details in 
his Catholic books may justly be objected to as needlessly 
cynical or uncharitably polemical. 

And even here the fact remains that what Huysmans says 
of the present deplorable state of church music and church 
art in France-—-and not in France alone !—is but too true, and 
should be taken to heart by all who are able to appreciate the 
great importance of the questions in point. 

To return to Johannes Jorgensen. At an age of little over 
twenty he made his literary début by publishing, in Copenhagen, 
a small volume of poems. This was about twelve years ago; 
and since then he has published regularly every year a volume 
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or two of verse or prose, always slight in bulk but weighty in 
quality. From the very first appearance of something from 
his pen it was apparent to all true critics that a poet of rare 
originality had arisen—a writer who exhibited an odd mixture 
of almost scientific exactness of observation with freshness of 
sensation and depth of feeling. 

Some one said of him that he contemplated the world with 
a naturalist’s eye, enjoyed its beauties with a child’s simplicity, 
and suffered from its wrongs with a woman’s sensitiveness. 
What is certain is, that on all sides his great gifts were gen- 
erously admitted, those radical critics of George Brandes’ 
school, who rule things literary in the North, proclaiming him 
the foremost of the many singers who have appeared since 
Holger Drachmann inaugurated a new era in Danish lyrical 
poetry. Jérgensen was appointed literary critic of a paper 
edited by one of George Brandes’ brothers, and for some years 
did a good deal of critical work alongside of his poetical pro- 
duction. In the middle of the nineties a series of essays called 
“A New Poetry” began to appear in the leading Danish 
monthly. 

The authors here treated were Edgar Poe, Baudelaire, Huys- 
mans, Léon Bloy, Verlaine, and others, the main contention of 
the writer being that in these poets and novelists a new spirit 
had gradually invaded literature, a spirit which, however per- 
verted might be some of its utterances, nevertheless was in- 
stinct with love of lofty ideals, and thus radically opposed to 
the earth-bound realism that so Jong had been enthroned in the 
world of letters. 

It was easy to tell that of all these writers those who, like 
Huysmans and Bloy, had found ultimate rest in Catholicism 
were nearest to Jérgensen’s heart. Still more pronounced was 
this love of, and hankering after, Catholic peace in a volume 
called The Book of Travels, which Jérgensen soon after published. 

This work recalls, through its somewhat rambling, poetry- 
soaked prose, Heine’s Rezsedilder, but the spirit differs widely. 
Prominently figures in its pages an artist, Francesco, It wasa 
public secret that this stood for Mogens Ballin, a young Dan- 
ish painter of much talent, who shortly before the publication 
of The Book of Travels had become a Catholic and entered the 
Benedictine monastery-of Beuron, where he still lives under the 
name of Francesco. And it was no great surprise to Jérgen- 
sen’s friends when, not long after, it became known that he 
too had been received into the church. It had not remained 
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hidden from them that in him, as in Huysmans, a growing 
loathing of modern commercialism and materialism had gone 
hand-in-hand not only with a deep admiration-for the artistic 
and poetical beauties of the Catholic Church, but also with a 
longing for the uncompromising attitude in matters of morality 
which is peculiarly that of Catholicism. If Jérgensen had 
contented himself henceforth with remaining silent or, at any 
rate, with the production of purely poetical or religious works, 
he would probably have been left ‘in peace and allowed gradu- 
ally to lapse into oblivion as far as concerns the majority of 
the public, which is always guided in its judgment by the ad- 
vice of the professional critics. Such, however, was not the 
path which Jérgensen chose to tread. 

' Feeling a strong desire at once to explain to his former 
atheistic fellow-writers why he had forsaken their standard, and 
warn such of them as at all might heed a warning of what 
that standard really stood for, he flung into the world a little 
book, Life’s Lie and Life's Truth, which in a short time ran 
through several editions, being devoured even by those whose 
opinions it most bitterly denounced. It was a very open, very 
honest challenge to George Brandes and his followers, abso- 
lutely sincere, but—let it be said right here—not quite wise 
nor altogether amiable. Whatever Jérgensen thought of the 
pernicious doctrines of the apostles of free love and general 
nihilism, he might have remembered that he himself had for 
years shared, more or less implicitly, their opinions, and that 
after all there was no little excuse for those who held and de- 
fended them. For, were they not the legitimate outcome of 
the decay of Lutheranism, the inevitable reaction against the 
soulless dogmatism of the Danish state church? And, more- 
over, where should men like Brandes have acquired knowledge 
of better, nobler doctrine ? 

From the rostrums of the university in Copenhagen, as from 
those in Germany, came nothing but either galvanized Protest- 
ant theology, devoid of all logic and consistency, or downright 
infidelity. Catholic truth was everywhere stifled, or, if at all 
allowed to make itself heard, it was confined to obscure cor- 
ners of the great cities, humble little chapels, or the private 
dwellings of Catholic laymen—places whither young university 
students were least of all likely to repair. It must, then, in 
justice be said that Jérgensen’s fierce denunciation of his for- 
mer allies and leaders possessed some qualities which made the 
rage at least intelligible with which it was received. 
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Since then the poet has been the pet butt of the radical 
dailies and magazines in Denmark, although a very curious 
exception should not be left unnoticed. The organ of the So- 
cialists in Copenhagen, a daily of great. size and large circula- 
tion, has for many years employed as its literary critic a young 
man named C. E. Jensen. This remarkable writer was, while 
still in his teens, expelled from a Latin school in Copenhagen 
because of his avowed socialistic sympathies. Almost at once 
he began to write for the socialistic press, with which he has 
since remained connected. 

Although a radical in politics and a free-thinker in religion, 
this brilliant man possesses a love of all that is lofty, and an 
unselfish devotion to ideals that may be called utopian, but 
certainly are not repulsive or vile, which singles him out most 
favorably from among the mass of avowed and satisfied sen- 
sualists, the pupils of Friedrich Metzsche and similar thinkers, 
who at present have almost complete control of the press in 
Germany and the Northern countries. 

Jensen has never allowed himself to be frightened by Jér- 
gensen’s fervent Catholicity, but always renders full justice to 
his great gifts. Of the more moderate critics those who, al- 
though themselves not positive believers, shun the extreme 
radicalism, the most prominent in Denmark is Dr. Valdemar 
Vedel, a man of wide reading and solid culture. He too has 
never ceased to acknowledge the exquisite melody of Jérgen- 
sen’s verse, the color and fervor of his prose, and the indubita- 
ble candor of both. Among the professedly conservative 
writers the scholar and poet Thor Lange, who, although a 
Dane, lives in Moscow as professor of classical philology in 
the university, remains faithful to the admiration for Jérgen- 
sen’s genius, which years ago he was one of the first to ex- 
press. 

Of the works from Jérgensen’s Catholic period of life the 
most important ones are a wonderful dirge over Verlaine, and a 
prose tale, “ The Day of Judgment,” which deserves to be ttans- 
lated into English far more than some of those insipid French 
and German tales which now and then succeed in finding a trans- 
lator on account of their being labelled Catholic. Of other 
recent Danish converts of the educated classes far and away 
the most interesting is M. C. Jensen (no relation of his name- 
sake the Socialist), a former minister in the Lutheran state 
church. This learned and zealous man, who enjoyed the 
marked respect of his ecclesiastical superiors as well as of his 
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colleagues and the laity, a few years ago resigned from his 
charge and went over to Rome, thereby making himself abso- 
lutely penniless and without prospects, as his married state 
prevented him from becoming a priest. Fortunately, another 
convert, Count Woltke-Huitfeldt (late Danish minister to 
France, whose son married Miss Bonaparte of Washington), 
came to the brave man’s rescue by offering him one of his 
farms to hold as tenant for life; and so the former clergyman 
now tills the fields in the sweat of his brow, only now and 
then interrupting his labors to lecture on religious questions. 
Among other places, he has been heard in the radical Students’ 
Club in Copenhagen, an association which, whatever one may 
think of the opinions of the greater number of its members, 
certainly tries to show true liberality in the selection of lec- 
_ turers. The fact that Mr. Jensen was listened to with respect, 
and his lecture fairly and not unfriendly received even in the 
radical papers, bears out my contention as to the inadvisability 
of a general acceptance of Johannes Jérgensen’s polemical 
methods. 

After mentioning that the versatile and clever but erratic 
Swedish novelist August Strindberg was reported three years 
ago to have joined the Catholic Church, but that the report 
was premature and now seems little likely ever to be con- 
firmed, I shall say still a few words about some distinguished 
converts from Norway and Sweden. In the former country 
the classical scholar Halfdan Keisir was lately received into the 
church. He, as well as M. C. Jensen, is a contributor to a 
beautiful work in memory of St. Francis which Bishop Von 
Euch’s secretary, Dr. Bernhard Hansen, last year edited in 
Copenhagen. Of far greater fame is Laura Marholm-Hansson, 
a womin of half Norwegian, half German birth, who about a 
year ago, with her husband Ola Hansson, embraced Catholi- 
cism. Ola Hansson is a Swede who for years has lived in 
Germany, where he has made a name for himself as a writer 
of short stories and critical essays. His wife, with perhaps the 
more original talent of the two, has written dramas and tales, 
but her best productions are those studies of feminine psychol- 
ogy which appeared in the most exclusive German magazines, 
and from time to time were collected in volumes that attracted 
attention throughout the world. Two of them have _ been 
published here in America: one, Six Portraits of Women, some 
years ago in Boston; another, written, as it were, on the 
threshold of the Catholic Church, last year in Chicago, by 
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Herbert Stone. The Revue des Deux Mondes recently published 
a long, highly appreciative review of Mrs. Marholm’s literary 
activity. She is a sceptic in regard to the so-called emancipa- 
tion of women, maintaining, as she does, that all that emanci- 
pation has accomplished is to tear woman out of her natural 
soil and transplant her where at best she may only attain to a 
hot-house growth. I confess I find some of Mrs. Marholm’s 
contentions exaggerated and needlesshy pessimistic; but there 
can be but one opinion regarding her wonderful psychological 
acumen, her wit and fearlessness. In more than one respect she 
recalls another famous feminine convert—the German Countess 
Ida Hahn-Hahn, whose noble novels and other works are not, 
I fear, as much read by Catholics outside of Germany as they 
deserve. A curious, doubtless purely accidental, agreement 
will be found between Mrs. Marholm-Hansson’s views and those 
recently expressed by Cardinal Gibbons in a much-talked-of 
sermon. It might interest his Eminence, and would not hurt 
his American assailants, to learn that a very brilliant, very 
competent European woman has spoken fully as severely as 
he of the excesses of the feminine movement of the present 
day. 

In conclusion it may be permitted me to touch on a matter 
that just now is agitating the minds of the choicest literary 
circles in Northern Europe. 

For the past four or five years a Swedish lady, Selma 
Lagerléf, has been universally acknowledged as not only the 
foremost feminine novelist of her country, but as one of the 
most original fiction writers of the day. Americans have also 
translated some of her books. The Miracles of Antichrist was 
published last year by Little, Brown & Co. in Boston. Now, 
this very novel was recently translated into German, and pub- 
lished with the sanction of the authoress by the exclusive 
Catholic firm of Franz Kirchheine in Mayence. This fact, in 
conjunction with a long and searching review of this novel in 
the organ of the German Jesuits, the Voices from Maria Lach, 
has given color to a vague rumor that Miss Lagerléf con- 
templated seeking admittance to the church. 

I am unable to state anything authoritatively concerning this 
question, but it certainly does look as if Catholicism was re- 
vealing day by day a stronger attraction for the highly 
cultured minds of Denmark and Scandinavia. If so, Catholics 
of other countries have only reason to rejoice. 
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BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


# HERE is an old, old legend that the god Odin 
once descended to earth, and, living for a year 
in fisherman’s guise, wedded a young fisher- 
maid. The story of their only child, who was 
named Frida, of her life and work among the 
Norsemen, and of her conversion to Christianity, was handed 
down among her people for. many generations. The blending 
of the Pagan and Christian makes a most interesting story, 
and was long told by the simple peasant folk of Scandinavia, 
even after paganism had disappeared from their land. 

They attributed to Frida all the heroic qualities of a god- 
dess, and believed that Odin had appointed her to be the 
saviour of her people. It is difficult to separate romance from 
fact; but what seems clear is that a very good and heroic 
woman lived and worked among the Norsemen, and becoming 
a Christian, wrought many good deeds in their land. That 
she appears, up to the time of her conversion, to have believed 
in her own descent from Odin, the following story will show. 





It was evening. The long northern twilight, just fading out 
of sight, still rested faintly on the steep gray rocks and open 
sea which surround the coast of Scandinavia. It was sum- 
mer, and the land which presents itself to our view, although 
bare of vegetation in comparison to a more southern soil, was 
yet in reality under most careful cultivation. A few peat huts 
stood near the shore, while further inland the signs of habita- 
tion increased. 

It was a strong and hardy race which for centuries had in- 
habited the land, extending their fame as bold and fearless 
sea-kings to the more civilized countries of the south. For the 
past twenty years it would seem as if Odin had granted his 
people unqualified prosperity. They had been successful in all 
their battles on the sea, as well as in the increase of their 
nation and cultivation of their land. But in one respect the 
god had especially blessed his people, although it was nearly 
half a century later before the fact became generally known to 
them. 
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Some twenty years before the opening of our story the men 
of Scandinavia were returning from a disastrous battle. Of the 
fine fleet that had left the harbor only four vessels were left. 
The largest of these ships had at her prow the figure of a 
gigantic eagle, and was named -7/iassi, after the god who fre- 
quently appeared in that form. 

The captain was standing on this ship one fine afternoon 
when he thought he descried far off a black body against the 
horizon. After examining it a few moments attentively, he 
called one of his sailors, and together they tried to make out 
what it was. At first the object appeared to be high in the 
heavens; but gradually, as the ship drew nearer, it seemed to 
rest on the water. The captain turned to the young sailor, 
and addressing him in the Scandinavian dialect, said, ‘“ Can 
you make out what it is, and whence it comes, Eric?” 

“Yes, my father,’”’ said the young man, ‘it seems to be a 
boat, though never in any race or country have I seen such a 
craft. Look! It strikes me that in shape it is just like this 
noble eagle which is carved at our prow; the sign to Odin 
that his children, though once defeated, have the strength of 
the eagle, and will yet conquer all.things.” 

“Surely, my son, you speak bravely,” said the old man, his 
eye kindling; “the eagle of the Norseman must conquer, for 
she flies high and receives Odin’s secret messages. But look! 
even now the boat draws near to us.” 

And in truth the strange craft had come very near. After 
a moment’s thought the captain ordered their only remaining 
boat to be lowered, and stepping into it, was followed by four 
sailors, who, seizing the oars, pulled toward the stranger. A 
few swift strokes of the oars and they were within a short dis- 
tance of the boat, which they now perceived contained a young 
and noble-looking man, whose tall, well-knit frame, and frank, 
fearless eye excited the admiration of them all. He seemed 
to wait for them to speak; so the captain, Sven Frode, rose 
up in his boat and, first extending and then joining his hands 
toward the sky, called out in a clear voice: 

“Odin’s greeting to thee, my son. Speak! whence art thou, 
and why comest thou so boldly and yet alone to the land of 
the Norse-god ?” 

To the surprise of all, the young man answered at once in 
the Scandinavian dialect: ‘“ Peace to thee, noble sir. Thou 
seest in me one who has wandered long and far, but who 
claims as his own the country that now lies before him. Never 
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before have my feet touched the Scandinavian shore; but I 
know it well, for it is my land—the land of my forefathers, 
Often in my dreams have I pictured it, and now this dream 
is near its realization. Odin be thanked for having brought 
me thus far!” 

Sven Frode and the sailors had listened with breathless at. 
tention, and now the elder man exclaimed: “ Welcome, my 
son, thrice welcome to the land of the Norse-god, and to us, 
thy brethren. Come, take sail with us, and we will bring thy 
boat in our wake, and thus we will all set foot on Odin’s land.” 

The young man sprang lightly into the other boat, and they 
pulled away to the ship. There Nels Valan, as we must now 
call him, told his story in full. His father had been taken 
captive many years ago while engaged in a fishing expedition 
off the coast of Scandinavia. After being captive for years in 
Gaul he was allowed a measure of freedom on condition that 
he remained in that country. He married a young Scandina- 
vian maiden who had been taken prisoner like himself. They 
lived long enough to instruct their son and only child in all 
- the traditions of his race. It became the dream of the young 
man to escape to the North, which eventually he accomplished. 
Such was his story, as told by himself, and the simple sailors 
and peasant folk doubted not it was true. He was made cor- 
dially welcome by all, and two months after his arrival in 
Scandinavia he wedded Gunla, the daughter of old Sven 
Frode. 

For one short year they lived happily, till one fine sum- 
mer morning, as they were down on the shore, Nels all at 
once grew silent and thoughtful, and began gazing fixedly at 
the sky. At last he turned to his wife, and said slowly and 
gently: 

“‘ Gunla, sweet one, the time is now come—the boat is ready 
and the gods are calling for their chief. I am Odin, and I 
have visited my people, but it is time for me to return to my 

seat in Asgard. 
' “ To-night there shall come to you the legacy of the Norse- 
god to his people. Thou shalt call her Frida, which is Peace; 
for she will bring to the Norsemen many blessings.” 

Saying this he stepped lightly into a boat which stood by the 
shore, and as it moved off it gradually lifted from the water, 
and appeared as an eagle against the sky. The form of the 
god grew gigantic and shadowy, in proportion as the eagle 
grew larger and more life-like. Gunla remained in a sort of 
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trance until the objects disappeared from view, and in this 
state she was found by old Sven and her brothers. 

She revived sufficiently to tell them all that had occurred ; 
but her spirit seemed no longer of the earth, and that night, 
which ushered the young Frida into the world, closed also her 
mother’s life. 


The evening following the opening of our story had closed 
over the land, but the northern light was still shining in the 
sky, making every object distinctly visible. The door of one 
of the huts, which stood high up on a solitary rock, opened 
and’ a young man strode forth. He paused for a moment 
gazing out toward the sea, then, leaping from rock to rock, 
was soon on the shore moving rapidly like one accustomed to 
constant exercise. : 

After proceeding a quarter of a mile he stopped suddenly 
and listened. In the distance he heard a low, clear whistle, 
which being repeated twice, he answered in the same way, and 
in a few moments the figure of a man, apparently between 
thirty and forty, started from the rocks near by and joined him. 

They greeted each other eagerly, speaking in the Scandina- 
vian dialect, yet it was observable at once that the young man 
first introduced spoke with a slightly foreign accent. After a 
few words of hurried conversation the elder said earnestly : 
“ Whatever thou doest, Thormod, I pray thee be not rash. 
Remember, the prophetess has declared that Frida must never 
wed.” 

“We will see,” said the younger man impatiently. “ Why 
give so much heed to the mandates of an old woman who, for 
aught we know, may be in league with evil, instead of being a 
prophetess of Odin.” 

The elder man looked hastily over his shoulder and shivered. 

“ I pray thee, good Thormod, speak not so rashly. Foreigner 
though thou art, thou hast grown up among us, loved and 
liked by us all. But there is not one in Scandinavia, save my- 
self, who would not give thee up to the vengeance of the gods 
could they hear that speech.” 

“Well, no one did hear me but thee, good Paulus,” answered 
the other lightly, “and I know thou wilt not betray me; but, 
prithee, I must away, for yonder Frida awaits me, Fare thee 
well!” 

They parted, and Thormod continued his walk for another 
quarter of a mile; then his course led up some steep rocks, 
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involving hard climbing. When he finally arrived at the top he 
paused to recover breath ere proceeding. No sound broke the 
stillness save the monotonous washing of the waves on the 
shore. The young man remained motionless, his tall figure 
drawn up to its full height, while his eye rested half dreamily 
now on the sea below, and again on the horizon where the 
northern light was still playing. A few moments more of 
silence, and then a hand was laid on his arm, and a low, musi- 
cal voice uttered his name: 

“Thormod, thou hast come!” 

The young man turned quickly to where Frida stood, then 
he moved back, surveying her with a glance that seemed to 
take in every charm of her face and figure. And in truth the 
appearance of the young Frida might well excite admiration, 
as she stood there in the faint light, the dark rocks forming a 
background which served to throw her figure into strong relief. 

The Scandinavian maidens are famed for their beauty, but 
Frida was exceptionally beautiful. Of a tall and noble figure, 
whose every motion showed strength and grace, she yet com- 
bined a certain feminine tenderness and softness, inexpressibly 
winning. Her eyes were gray, deep set and long lashed, and 
around her face floated the beautiful long, fair hair which forms 
the especial glory and pride of the women of her race. The 
whole face bespoke candor, trustworthiness, and serenity, while 
to the close observer there was the capability of heroic self- 
sacrifice in the steadfast eyes and sweet mouth. 

But now they are talking, and it is he who is the first to 
speak. Drawing her to a seat on the rocks, he throws himself 
at her feet, and, addressing her gently, says: 

“Dost thou know, Frida, the fleet sails to-morrow?” 

She gave a little cry. “Ah no! I thought it was not until 
next week, when the tides will be most favorable.” 

“So it was; but Simund, as captain of the fleet, has decided 
that we must not wait, or we will not be out at sea in time 
for the best fishing.” 

She remained silent a moment; then she said: ‘‘So many 
days and nights before you are back! But Odin’s daughter 
must not know fear, so I will keep a brave heart for thee, my 
Thormod, till thy return.” 

“It is about this I want to speak ere I go, Frida. Thou 
knowest we all regard thee as a being half divine. Many there 
are who think I am bold to aspire to thee; and lately I have 
heard many rumors that Bryna-brin, our prophetess, frowns on 
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our union. But thou wilt be true to me, Frida. Nothing can 
ever part us save for one to be false to the other.” 

They had both risen as he spoke, and now stood facing 
each other. In the gathering dusk her beautiful face looked more 
pure and steadfast than usual, as she answered in a low voice: 

“J will never be aught but true to thee, Thormod. Odin’s 
command might sever his daughter outwardly from her lover, 
but in spirit I must always belong to thee.” 

A few more words passed between them, and then, having 
promised to meet the following day ere he sailed, they parted, 
the young man springing lightly down the rocks in the direc- 
tion of the shore. Frida watched him until he was lost to 
sight, and then walking about a hundred feet away from the 
cliffs, reached the home where the old grandfather with whom 
she lived had for the past two hours been sunk in slumber. 


The following morning the fleet sailed out of the harbor, 
bound on a fishing cruise. For a few days Frida stayed at 
home in comparative quiet; then she formed a determination 
to go and visit Bryna-brin, the prophetess. 

Accordingly, one morning she started out, and, avoiding the 
coast, followed a path which led her for two miles in view of 
some distant mountains, whose tops, with their clear summits, 
looked all rosy in the morning light. 

The abode of Bryna-brin, which the young girl was now 
approaching, was situated at the base of the highest range of 
hills, and was, in fact, a natural cave that some former con- 
vulsion of nature had made in the rocks. Frida found her way 
quickly to the entrance, the opening being three times as tall 
as herself, but so narrow that only one person at a time could 
pass through. She entered without hesitation and glanced 
around her. The interior presented a strange sight. No furni- 
ture of even the rudest kind could be seen; but in one corner 
a large rug, made of the feathers of wild fowl, lay on the 
ground, while from the rocks which formed the walls hung in- 
numerable strange and rare objects—implements of war, many 
curious coins, pieces of metal, and in particular a silver hunt- 
ing horn of peculiar shape and make. The further end of the 
cave was wrapped in darkness, and a slight smoke was seen 
ascending to the roof. 

Frida sat down on the ground and waited patiently for the 
prophetess to appear; but as moments went by without her 
coming, she finally reached for the silver hunting horn and 
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blew a low blast. This summons produced the desired result, 
for presently a shadow darkened the entrance to the cave, 
and springing to her feet the young girl bowed low, even to the 
ground, murmuring meanwhile: “ Frida greets thee, good mother.” 

“Thé peace of Odin, and of Bryna-brin his prophetess, be 
with thee, my child,” was the answer. “Speak! hast thou come 
to question the gods regarding thy future fate?” 

As the maiden answered she raised her eyes to the face of 
the renowned prophetess. Her gaze met the glance of an eye 
at once keen and penetrating. The countenance was majestic 
and commanding, and so was the figure, which appeared 
almost to fill the cave. 

She seemed in age to be little over fifty; yet, nevertheless, 
she had inhabited the land years before Frida’s grandfather 
was born, and no man remembered her as older or younger 
than she now appeared. Frida knew her too well to be timid ; 
so she stated her errand, which was to implore the gods to 
give their consent to her union with her lover. 

** The gods have not been propitious lately, my child,” said the 
prophetess ; ‘ but come with me, and I will,commune with them.” 

She preceded Frida to the back of the cave, and as the 
passage grew darker, paused a moment and said to Frida: 
“Give me thy hand.” 

The maiden obeyed, and they proceeded through the dark- 
ness, passing beyond another opening into an inner cave, then 
up some steps, and so on and on through the gloom until sud- 
denly the prophetess came to a stand-still. Frida was breath- 
less with awe and the subtle mystery which surrounded her; 
but she remained perfectly motionless until Bryna-brin lifted 
her from the ground and placed her in what was, as nearly 
as she could make out in the darkness, a recess. hewn in the 
rocky wall of the cave. The silence became oppressive, but 
it was broken at last by the deep voice of the prophetess, 
which said: “The gods will hear what thou hast to say.” 

Frida breathed a sigh of relief. ‘I pray thee, good mother,” 
she answered, “ question the gods, and in particular my Father 
Odin. Tell them Frida would fain wed with one she holds 
most dear.” 

A long silence followed, and at last Bryna-brin again spoke ; 
but this time her voice was stern: 

“The prophetess of Odin has conversed with the gods, and 
they have spoken: ‘Frida, the daughter of Odin, must never 
wed.’ For thy sake, my child, I even ventured to implore the 
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gods, and they have said thou canst take thy choice. Thou 
knowest that thou wert born to be the peace of thy people. 
For twenty years we have had unqualified prosperity. Our 
fisheries are abundant, our soil yields more to cultivation, we have 
conquered our enemies and are at peace amongst ourselves. 
All this the gods promise shall continue for centuries if thou 
remain in all things obedient to them. If thou wed thou wilt 
enjoy happiness thyself, but thy people will suffer. Ruin and 
devastation will lay waste our country, and our enemies shall 
triumph. Consider well, my daughter, and then decide.” 

A cry of passionate grief, and a mighty sob pierced the 
darkness: ‘I cannot, I will not! Why should the gods de- 
mand the sacrifice of me?” 

“Because thou wert born to fulfil a destiny, and for that 
cause came thy father to earth and wedded thy mother.” 

“Frida loves her people, but she cannot brgak her troth 
and be untrue. She has sworn to be faithful to her lover, and 
faithful she will ever be.” 

“Didst thou not say to him on the rocks, the night before 
thy parting, that even if Odin’s command severed thee, thy 
heart would still be his? Thou didst recognize in those words 
a higher power than thy lover's love. Thy heart may still. be 
given to him, but thy life and thy being are the gods’.” 

Frida again spoke, but this time her voice was calm: 

“Thou knowest, Bryna-brin, that I have no fear. I have 
sought thee out, and I speak to thee and listen to thee, 
although all around me is black darkness worse than night. 
But now I demand one thing more. With Odin himself I will 
speak; and not in darkness, but with light surrounding us. 
Let the gods hear, for Frida hath spoken!” 

There was a dull roar, followed by a violent shaking of the 
whole interior of the cave. Frida felt herself thrown violently 
from her seat, and the next moment a brilliant, flashing light 
surrounded her. She remained prostrate on the ground for 
some seconds; but gradually a mysterious power seemed to 
compel her to raise her head. Where she was she did not 
know, for she saw neither walls nor roof, beginning or end of 
anything. The light was not like the light of day, but a pure, 
cold, glittering atmosphere. She raised her head higher, and 
immediately prostrated herself to the earth, for she was in the 
presence of the god. She dared not move or speak until a 
voice, so deep and yet so low that it penetrated her whole be- 
ing, sounded in her ear, saying: 
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“ Odin has granted thy request to see him, and now awaits 
thy decision. Will Frida be true to her destiny, or will she 
marry and bring the vengeance of the gods on her people?” 

“Frida greets her most gracious father. She owns herself 
subject to him. But she ventures to ask why the welfare of 
her people cannot be assured in some other way?” 

“The course of destiny cannot be changed, nor is Frida a 
god to penetrate into higher secrets. Odin is pleased at his 
child’s strength of will, but he would remind her that ‘ wisdom 
can be gained only by suffering and sacrifice,’ and that it is 
greater to obey than to rule.” 

The silence again became profound. It seemed to the 
kneeling maiden as if the air were haunted, owing to the strug- 
gle going on in her own heart. The god-like nature within 
her pleaded for renunciation, bidding her choose the life of 
utter self-sacrifice; but mingling with these thoughts were 
others: visions of the intensity of her own and her betrothed’s 
love, and the happiness almost within her grasp. These thoughts 
rent her heart with a pang of bitter grief. How long the battle 
lasted she knew not, yet through it all she felt what the end 
must be; and at last, like a tired child, she raised her head 
and spoke: 

“ My father, Frida has been weak because she is human, 
but now her spirit and her will are the. gods’, She renounces 
for ever her lover, although she will love him still; but hence- 
forth her /fe will be devoted to her people.” 

“The eternal blessing of Odin be with thee, my child!” 

The light slowly faded, and again all was darkness and 
silence. Frida felt herself lifted and borne swiftly through 
space, until she again found herself at the mouth of the cave. 
The light revealed the prophetess, who, bending her dark face 
and resting her hand on the maiden’s head, murmured : 

““Go, my daughter, in peace!” 

So saying, she vanished from sight and Frida retraced her 
way homeward. But as she passed down the hill-side and across 
the fields the great, solemn mountains overshadowed her, and 
the whole earth, with the wind and the sun and the heavens, 
seemed to whisper around her their blessing of peace. 


Frida lived for many years after, ministering to her people 
until her name became a byword for peace and succor. Before 
her death Christianity found its way to Scandinavia, and Frida 
was one of the first to embrace it, and to assist the saintly and 
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heroic missioners in their work. The sacrifice of-her lover was 
never put to the test, for his fleet was wrecked and he himself 
was supposed to be lost. Years after a company of men, under 
an older priest, arrived in Scandinavia, and in this priest, Father 
Thormod, Frida found her lost lover. They met with the calm 
that succeeds a great storm, with the old love purified and con- 
secrated. 

Thormod told Frida how he had been wrecked and saved, 
and carried to far-off Italy, where he had become a Christian 
and a priest, feeling he owed his life to God, after having so 
nearly lost it. As soon as he could he made his way North to 
find her, and teach her the great truths he had become pos- 
sessed of. 

Centuries rolled over Scandinavia, but whether in summer 
down on the shore, or in winter during the long evenings when 
they sat around the fire, the brave Norsemen loved to recount 
the story of Frida’s life; and these legends, half pagan and 
romantic, half Christian and true, have come down to us as a 
beautiful narrative of one whose life was true to her name and 
Mission of Peace. 





PEACE. 


BY HAMILTON CRAIGIE. 


OT in the soft glow of the westering sun, 
Or in cool spaces where the murmurous breeze 
Plays like a falling water, or where trees 
Straight, sable-pointed, strike in the swift run 

Of driving clouds! Nor ever is it won 

Haply in rich meadows, or in dim ease 

Of dull narcotics, draining to life’s lees. 

Not Peace! Not Peace! Our little life is done. 





Not of our nature born, nor of this earth; 
Not built of rose-strewn isles in the wide sea! 
Alas! alas! the cry rings wearily 

From birth to death, and back from death to birth. 
In that great good alone which men despise, 
There the full peace, too clear for seeing eyes! 
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THE HOBOKEN CATASTROPHE. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER SULLIVAN, 


ATE in the afternoon of June 30, standing on 
the west piazza of the Edgemere Hotel, Long 
Island, I was startled by a sudden spectacle in 
the sky. 

It was as if a huge building of ebony, 
square and sky-reaching, had been lifted into mid air. Its 
rectilinear walls appeared solid, its roof flat. Instantaneously a 
spiral tower of murky rose tapered from the ebon mass and 
quivered above its outlines. The vision changed line and hue 
with every glance. Wind and sun were playing upon it, the one 
lending the tremor of vast wings, the other imparting myriad 
successions of brilliant hues, an instant snow-white on the culm 
of the tower, an instant ruby at its base. All the time the 
ebon ‘mass was firm and intact, remaining so many minutes, un- 
til a livelier gust swept a brown bar detachedly from the ebon 
and sent it sailing softly upward for a new base to the now 
vermilion tower whose apex caught a nimbus from the declin- 
ing sun. Ruskin’s “Queen of the Air” flew back from long 
memory. “As upon the plumes of the bird are put the colors 
of the air”; on these vaporous shapes the “ gold of the cloud 
that cannot be gathered by covetousness”’; the “ rubies of the 
clouds, the vermilion of the cloud bar and the flame of the 
cloud crest, the snow of the cloud and its shadow, and the 
melted blue of the deep wells.of the sky.” — 

With deeper than emotions of taste came the telephonic 
news that the ebon mass was the mirage of vast dockage com- 
bustion; that the quivering tower of flame leaped from con- 
verging fires of tall masts of transatlantic shipping safely 
sheltered, as had been believed, in the majesty and beauty of 
New York harbor. 

The Hoboken catastrophe is the most appalling in life loss 
of modern merchant marine, loss appalling from its finality to 
thousands of families in various parts of the globe, for there 
is scarcely a port known to commerce whence the North Ger- 
man Lloyd does not give and take cargo and passengers and 
gain recruits for its crews. Appalling also for the future not 
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only of transatlantic ship- 
ping but of all maritime 
organization. 
Hoboken catastrophe is 
not only complete as to 
its losses but prophecy 
of catastrophes not only 
at American shores, 
whether inland or tide- 
water, but wherever ships 
are bound to piers simi- 
larly constructed and un- 
der fixed conditions of 
water and land control, 
or lack of it, is illustrated 
by the Hoboken catas- 
trophe. 

Extraordinary pro- 
gress has marked naval 
architecture in a quarter 
century. The water-tight 
compartment assures 
safety against sea attacks 
that formerly would have 
been tragedies. 
proof compartment must 
be devised next, and it 
must be essential alike 
to ship and to wharf. 
bereaved com- 
pany will spare neither 
care nor capital replacing 
the vanished ships. 

What of the charred 
and charnel docks? 

Every port 
pality has an inherent 
right to wall its water 
front against peril to its 
Hospitality to 
the keels that ply the 
seas or rivers does not 
indifference to 
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humanity in their hulls or along shore. A perverse breeze that 
afternoon could have reduced to ashes a considerable portion 
of the cities in fancied security on the harbor and streams of 
New York and New Jersey. Burning shipping and wharfage 
will project flame further and feed fire longer than other com- 
bustibles. It is impossible to know when the fire is out in the 
cavern of a dock or when the last spark has blackened in a 
dislocated hulk adrift. 

Experience in the Hoboken and numerous other water-side 
disasters teaches that piers suited to their business should be 
in fireproof compartments, even as ships should be composed 
in both fire-proof and water-tight compartments. 

Pier floors should be of cement, the walls and partitions 
tile and metal, the roofs metallic. They should be constructed 
so that each compartment can be separated from the others by 
the lowering of metallic partitions, like the separate bulkheads 
now indispensable in great steamers. Thus a fire in one com- 
partment. could be confined to that spot, and the whole 
water supply and fire-fighting discipline be concentrated 
there. 

The necessity of co-ordinating federal and municipal author- 
ity in American harbors was made manifest by the Hoboken 
catastrophe. The city fire department was competent to put 
out the ship fires while the ships were tied up. It was impo- 
tent to direct a hose or give an order the moment their cables 
were cut. The federal authority is paramount on the water, 
but it has no fire-fighting force either to extinguish a blaze on 
a ship or to balk its fatal contact with other shipping afloat or 
tied up at wharves to be in turn ignited. 

State, federal, and municipal conference with a view to 
legislation installing authority over fire in ports is one of the 
practical lessons taught by the Hoboken catastrophe. 

The chief features of such authority when established are 
obvious. For the privilege of safeguarding their interests, hu- 
man and cargo, from fire, transportation companies should pay 
for pipe-laying to connect their piers with city water-pipes and 
for the requisite number of fire-plugs. This should be the rule 
for railroad companies using piers as well as for vessel com- 
panies. 

Vessel companies should be required to keep tugs propor- 
tionate in number to their traffic, with full crews and full head 
of steam ready at a moment’s notice to tow craft out from the 
piers to safety in river or harbor, with appdratus always on 
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THE MAIN AND THE BREMEN GROUNDED AT WEEHAWKEN. 


board to prevent contagion of fire from drifting or derange- 
ment of steering machinery. 

Transportation companies should be required to contract 
with the port municipality for a disciplined fire-fighting force. 
They should be assessed for a contingent of firemen, adjustable 
according to the size of their establishments. The municipal 
fire department should assign men from its regular force, who 
should be transferred from time to time, so that the entire 
department would grow familiar with the piers and no man 
would degenerate into a dock-idler for lack of actual drill in 
fire-fighting. Pier and ship fire-fighting plants ought to be 
maintained in continuous efficiency, laxity being the certain 
forerunner of fatal detection. 

Improvements in municipal fire protection during the past 
year consist chiefly in improved means of distributing and con- 
centrating a copious water supply. Novel devices for pressure- 
tests are among the important inventions of this arm of public 
safety. A new instrument for increased pressure to be directed 
downwards will be important in the equipment of a permanent 
fire-fighting pier brigade. 

The new building code of New York City contains valuable 
specifications on the subject of fire-proofing, which can be ap- 
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plied to pier construction. The British fire prevention com- 
mittee has also contributed substantial suggestions to improved 
methods of lessening danger from fire. At Paris the working 
plants have been rendered more efficient by the introduc- 
tion of auto-hose carts. Chicago has long had harbor fire- 
boats. 

The Hoboken catastrophe revealed the worthlessness of life- 
boats to save after fire breaks out in a ship. Lowering of the 
boats in the presence of real or even suspected fire is neces- 
sarily accompanied with special fear, But every one who has. 
travelled much knows that on nearly all lines there is no. 
sincere devotion to the life-boats in hours of tranquillity. In 
many sea disasters, where the life-boats could have been used 
with perfect safety, they were either too few in number or — 
could not be detached, or were unsound, or the crew were in- 
capable or unwilling to man them. 

In a harbor life-saving code, to be agreed to by federal and 
state authorities, no steamer ought to be allowed to leave 
quarantine for her pier without test to show her life-boats in 
perfect working order. The life boats should be examined, like 
the passengers. Nor should any steamer be permitted to quit 
her pier for sea without official examination of her life-boats 
as to number, soundness, and the requisite number and specific 
assignment of crews to use all, if required. The hours for 
making these life-boat tests should be fixed by law and be 
public. The life-boat tests ought to apply to sail vessels as 
well as to steamers, and should be modified for adaptation to 
inland waters. 

That all vessels should be constructed so far as possible of 
fireproof material has been emphasized by the observations of 
our navy officers in recent conflicts; and the Hoboken catas- 
trophe reiterates that necessity for the merchant marine. 

An all but universal city ordinance requires exterior fire- 
escapes on high buildings. There should be a life-saving port- 
hole if not in every cabin of marine buildings, by whatever 
name classified, at least in every hall on which vessel cabins 
open. For ordinary lighting and ventilation the present port- 
hole answers well. The present port-hole frame should be sur- © 
rounded with a larger one of solid metal, to be water-proof 
and fitted as perfectly into the vessel structure. The larger 
one, containing the smaller, should be openable for emergency. 
More than half the loss of life in the Hoboken catastrophe 
might have been averted by the opening of life-saving port- 
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holes. There would have been no danger from rushing in of 
water, for the harbor was calm. Even if water entered through 
a life-saving port-hole in time of fire, it would only help put 
out the flames. There would be no danger that such port- 
holes would be opened unnecessarily. Axes hang in railroad 
trains to ‘break open windows and doors to save life in emer- 
gency. Axes are seen along hotel walls, for like necessity. 
There is no known instance of their improper use. 

To open and close the life-saving port-holes should be part 
of the regular life-saving drill on all vessels.* 

While these observations apply specifically to American 








PEERING INTO THE HOLD oF THE SAALE AFTER THE FIRE. 


ports, their practical value in all ports is beyond dispute. It 
is true that fire is more frequent in the United States than in 
older countries. Our characteristic haste involves inevitable 
recklessness. Fertile as our inventors have been, their ingenu- 
ity has not kept pace with our needs. Carriage of cotton on 
passenger ships, storage of this and other quick inflammables 


* Since the foregoing was written the North German Lloyd Company has announced its 
intention to rebuild its docks on designs including many of these suggestions. This humane 
example will have to be generally followed by all lines expecting public confidence and 
similarly doing their duty to humanity. 
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where human life in mass is constantly exposed, points to the 
failure of invention to provide a cheap and sure fire-proof 
thaterial to be used in packing such commodities, Nor is this 
urgent need peculiar exclusively to our business. Progress in 
naval architecture proceeds at an astounding pace. Nations 
have grown suddenly face to face with means of communica- 
tion. Railway and steamship are now competitors in every 
quarter of the globe. Dread of fire is great enough on land. 
It is incomparably greater on shipboard. 

How great the need of a fire-proof material for shipping 
and dockage is shown in the figures of the tonnage for the 
past year, in which Great Britain leads the world with a total 
of 1,763,914 tons. The United States come second with 283,964 
tons. Other countries follow in this order: Holland, Italy, 
Denmark, Norway, France, Belgium, Sweden, Austria-Hungary, 
Canada, Spain, Japan, China. The aggregate of the year was 
2,447,538 tons, an increase of 200,000 tons over that of the 
previous year. 

Events occurring in the far East will compel nations to in- 
crease their navies largely, while the closer relations of Asia 
and Africa with Europe and America will induce a correspond- 
ingly large addition to the merchant marine. We. are only 
entering upon an era in which the subsoil as well as the soil 
of Asia and Africa will furnish enormous cargoes of minerals 
to the arts of the Western world, while the certain if slow as- 
similation of the awakening East to Western civilization invites 
European and American manufacturers to prepare for a trade 
whose boundaries imagination itself cannot forecast. Japan 
will take the place of Great Britain largely in the Asiatic 
barter. American mills and factories will feel new pulse as 
the Siberian railway draws the United States and Russia into 
more cordial neighborhood. M. Leroy-Beaulieu has recently 
shown that already the Russians constitute a vast majority of 
the population of northern Asia. Russia’s peaceful expansion 
in that part of the old world he likens to the development 
by. Western Europe in the new world. While the “Russians 
are prolific in industry and resourceful in availing of the mani- 
fold wealth of nature, they are ready to buy where they can 
buy cheapest, to sell where they can sell dearest; and pro- 
pinquity as well as traditional friendship makes the United © 
States their preferred market. 

Our Pacific coast ship-building will express in another 
decade the material growth of an intercourse that will guar- 
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antee to the United States a moral as well as material profit 
in Asia which ought to inspire invention with promise of rich 
reward; and in no domain of energy so notably as in reducing 
risk from fire in transportation. 

The loss of human life, aggregating hundreds, in the Ho- 
boken catastrophe is not, never on earth will be known. A 
Catholic priest, Rev. John Brosnan, was fortunately able to aid 
a number of the victims. 

A new human world, a world on the sea and on the docks 
of seas, rivers, and lakes, is one of the outcomes of the ex- 
panded world of commercial activity. The men who compose 
this new human world are separated almost completely for 
long intervals from the influences of home, church, and social 
surroundings. For them there ought to be in every great port 
a haven of the soul and mind as for their ships an anchorage. 
This novel phase of religious and social duty remains for will- 
ing workers to undertake. 
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ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE AND THE 
FOUNDING OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


BY C. M. GRAHAM, 


“Gi; E LA SALLE, one of the most remarkable men 
» ~=s that Europe has ever seen,”* is, nevertheless, 
very little known to the American public, and, 
particularly, to the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. The great and 
permanent services which he rendered to the educational world 
are almost wholly unknown. And we venture to affirm that 
there never was an educational reformer whose truly brilliant 
achievements are more deserving of our honest admiration and 
serious study. Many of the educational principles attributed 
to Pestalozzi, Froebel, and others are directly traceable to the 
genius of De la Salle, but his name is not honored in our 
modern history of pedagogy, or if perchance mentioned, it is 
merely to belittle him and to cast a slur on his disinterested 
motives. Withal, the life of De la Salle will bear the closest 
scrutiny. It matters not how we approach this great genius 
among educational reformers, he will stand out the peer of any 
of them. His reforms are in perfect consonance with the 
most progressive spirit of our century. 

Intellectually considered, he was great, for contemporary 
historians inform us that he was regarded as an ¢live d'élite, 
who crowned his brilliant university career by taking his de- 
gree of doctor of divinity. Abel Gaveau, speaking of the 
mental acumen attained by De la Salle at the University of 
Rheims, remarks: “ His purity of body gave untold brilliancy 
to his mind, enabling him to seize upon and appreciate the 
nicest distinctions in controverted questions, the choicest 
thoughts in literature, and the pivotal points in historical 
studies.” Morally he was unquestionably beyond reproach, for 
Canon Blain says: “ Grace seemed to have destined him from 
the cradle as one of its master-pieces.””’ The church has con- 
firmed this dictum, after a most exhaustive and critical ex- 
amination of his life, by placing upon his pure brow the aureola 
of a saint, on Ascension Thursday, May 24. As an educator, 





* Jacques Droz, French Academician, Journal des Connaisances Utiles, 1832. 
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this paper purposes to accentuate some of his most remarkable 
innovations and boldest reforms in the then existing methods 
of popular education, and which have since been sanctioned by 
the civilized world. Every intelligent reader will, doubtless, 
be interested in the career of “a man of note, a philanthropist 
of the purest type, a benefactor,”’ and an educator of undis- 
puted merit, ability, and genius, as well as a great saint. 


S7. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE. 





1900. ] 


SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


| al 


De la Salle was born at Rheims, April 30, 1651. The name 
and family are found connected with one of the famous ex. 
plorers and missionaries of the New World. Marquette’s mother 
was Rose de la Salle, a relative of the saint. 

He comes from the older branch of the family, Louis de la 
Salle, his father, royal councillor at the presidial court at 
Rheims, and his mother, Nicole Moét de Brouillet, held an 
honorable rank among the nobility of Champagne. Their 
Hétel de la Croix d’Or was “the favorite resort of the men 
of letters, men of the gown, and the fashionable society of the 
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. place.” ; 

; La Salle was ordained ‘to the priesthood on April 9, 1678. 
During the first years of his ministry he was thrown into inti- 

} mate spiritual relationship with persons devoted to educa- 

tion. 


In June, 1680, De la Salle took the first step in forming an 
association by admitting the teachers to his own table; finally, 
a year later, he went to live with them in their own house. 
“On leaving the paternal home,” says Ravelet, “De la 
Salle broke off with the past. He said farewell to the memor- 
ies of his childhood, to the joys of his youth, and to all that 
had surrounded his life up to this period. He had moved 
farther away than ever from his kinsfolk, friends, and the 
fashionable world, and he was advancing toward an unknown 
future, with no guiding star save his love of God.” 

Touched by this admirable zeal and self-sacrifice of De la 
Salle, some university bred men presented themselves for ad- 
mission, at the beginning of 1682, and in the course of 1683.* 
‘“‘ Among these,” affirms Canon Blain, ‘‘there were to be found 
men who had ability to manage schools, who had solid piety, 
and excellent dispositions to become his true disciples.”+ The 
saintly Founder was not slow to detect those who had no 
aptitude for teaching. These he dismissed, while he trained 

* Elie de Maillefer, Vie, p. 20. + Vie, 1733, P. 179. 
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the others in the art of teaching. To this period belongs 
the important creation of the Normal School, April 2, 1683.* 

De la Salle saw himself insensibly drawn by Providence to 
choose between the abandonment of the Christian schools and 
the renunciation of ecclesiastical dignities which might hinder 
the undertaking of the great, holy mission which had been en- 
trusted to him. Evidently the serious crisis had come. The 
crucial test is the measure of his heroic sacrifice. What more 
natural, therefore, than the examination of his motives? ‘ What 
motives,” he asks, “should actuate me in this choice? Un.- 
doubtedly, my end and aim should be the greater honor and 
glory of God, the advancement of the church, my own perfec- 
tion, and the salvation of souls. But if these be my motives, 
then I should resign my canonry and devote myself exclusively 
to the schools and to the education and training of teachers 
who are to manage these schools.” + 


COMPAYRE’S MISTAKEN JUDGMENT. 


Now, what could be more heroic or disinterested? And 
yet, Gabriel Compayré seems to have made a new discovery 
concerning these motives. ‘“ But it is not,’’ says he, “a disin- 
terested love of the people, it is not the thought of their moral 
regeneration, and of their intellectual progress, which animated 
and sustained the efforts of De la Salle. . . . Heroic vite 
tues, it may be; but it may be added also, an unfortunate 
disposition for a teacher of children. We distrust in advance 
a system of teaching whose beginning was so sad, whose 
founder enclosed his life within so narrow an horizon, and 
which, at first, was illuminated by no rays of gladness and good 
humor.”+ Assuredly, the historian of pedagogy “ was enclosed 
within so narrow an horizon” that he could not grasp the 
wonderful breadth and depth of De la Salle’s character. 
Strange, indeed, that he should have allowed his better judg- 
ment to be circumscribed by such narrow views. Any one 
who reads the admirable, self-sacrificing life of the Founder of 
the Brothers, the great genius among educational reformers,§ 
will blush at the base insinuations of Gabriel Compayré. 

How different the tone when Gabriel Compayré speaks of 
Pestalozzi! ‘He is pre-eminently great,” he says, “ by reason 


* Annales del Institut, t. i. p. 21; vide Essays Educational, by Brother Azarias, p. 243. 

+ Canon Blain, 1733, t. i. p. 192. t Payne’s Compayré, History of Pedagogy, p. 260. 

§ Quick, Educational Reformers, does not even mention De la Salle, and yet history 
points to him as the peer of reformers; c/ Brother Azarias, Educational Essays, criticism 
of Compayré, p. 264. 
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of unquestionable love for the people, his ardent self-sacrifice, 
and his pedagogic instinct.”* De la Salle was pre-eminently 
the peer of Pestalozzi in all these characteristic qualities of an 
educator. The former held a distinguished rank among the 
nobility of Champagne, had wealth and social standing, where 
as the latter could lay claim to no such distinctions. De la 
Salle was a man of profound science and varied culture; Pes- 
talozzi was ignorant and uncouth, as he himself admitted in 
his letters. An impartial study of De la Salle’s life will con- 
vince any unbiassed mind of the unselfish devotion and heroism 
displayed by him during the forty years of his educational 
apostleship. 

True, then, to his noble instinct and higher vocation, and 
indifferent to the opinions of men, De la Salle was fully re- 
solved to renounce all honors and distribute his fortune among 
the poor. The opportunity to do the latter came in the awful 
famine of 1684. He desired that the spirit of his Institute 
should draw its strength from absolute disinterestedness, from 
the love of poverty, from the pure zeal to labor for the salva- 
tion of souls in perfect abandonment to Divine Providence. 

Those of his adversaries who had most violently censured 
his conduct heretofore were overcome by the manifestation of 
such magnanimous virtue. All admired the man of charity, 
who reminded them of some of the most illustrious saints of 
the primitive church. Thus did he become voluntarily poor 
and stripped of all ecclesiastical dignities. He was happy in the 
midst of his disciples, for henceforth he would be one of them. 


BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Thus far we have studied De la Salle preparatory to his 
great work. The manner in which he was led to undertake 
the educational apostleship was most singular, and yet it was 
the logical sequence of concomitant circumstances and events 
in his career. Now he stands forth to our view, at the ripe 
age of three-and-thirty years, with a splendid intellect, a noble 
heart, and a beautiful soul. He is the very type of noble 
Christian manhood. His analytical mind prepares him to in- 
vestigate the laws and principles of education, his keen per- 
ception quickly seizes the fallacies of prevailing systems, his 
sound judgment readily suggests better methods, and his genius 
inaugurates the educational reforms which will revolutionize 
the methods of primary and elementary teaching, and indirectly 


* Payne's Compayré, p. 417. 
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stimulate secondary and professional teaching. Evidently, he 
was years in advance of the age. No unbiassed mind can 
approach this eminent educator, as well as educational reform. 
er, and, after having scrutinized his unblemished life and self- 
sacrificing devotion to the cause of Christian education, not 
feel convinced of the debt the educational world owes him, 
and of which narrow-minded critics endeavor to rob him, while 
placing the laurel wreath of merit upon less deserving brows. 

From the time that De la Salle conceived the idea of re- 
nouncing honors. and fortune, his Institute began gradually to 
assume a definite existence. It came forth from the clouds of 
his first conception and it seemed to form itself on his model. 
For the soul of the Founder is, as it were, the mould of his 
Institute. De la Salle depended upon God for the endurance 
of his work. He was thoroughly convinced that all human 
efforts, however well sustained, are short-lived. Cor.sequently, 
placing greater reliance upon God than on man, he laid the 
foundations upon an immovable and imperishable basis which 
would in time become as strong as adamant. 

Fully imbued with the importance of the work determined 
upon, De la Salle made a retreat of several days to draw down 
upon himself the necessary lights. Then he convoked the direc- 
tors‘of the schools of Laon, Rethel, and Guise, who, with those 
of the house, should constitute a legislative assembly. They 
were twelve in number, and assembled May 9, 1684 For the 
first time had they the opportunity of realizing the extent of 
the sacrifices demanded of them to place their nascent society 
upon a lasting foundation. The uncertainty of their future was 
still unsolved and the darkness had not yet been wholly dis- 
pelled. Neither the church nor the state had, as yet, recog- 
nized their society and given to it legal existence. But despite 
this seeming instability, their zeal was by no means dampened. 
Emulated by the burning eloquence of their Founder and 
sustained by his heroic example, they agreed upon some 
general measures which would tend to insure order, discipline, 
and uniformity among themselves. Hence, they resolved: 1. 
To form an association which should be known as the Society 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools; 2. To assume a new 
name, being preceded by the term JSrother; 3. To wear a 
uniform habit, whose shape and color were to be determined 
on by De la Salle. This habit was given only at the beginning 
of the winter of 1684, and is the same which the Brothers wear 
t» this day. 
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HIS FIRST REFORMS. 


In February, 1688, De la Salle went to Paris to open a 
school in the parish of Saint-Sulpice. Having seriously studied 
the situation and the needs of the children, he drew up a 
schedule of study in accord with their actual requirements and 
condition. But ere he carried out his programme he found it 
essential to its success to introduce a radical change or re- 
formation in the system hitherto followed in the schools. This 
bold innovation was the substitution of the s¢mu/taneous for the 
individual method, which took place in April, 1688. This method 
has since been universally adopted in all popular systems of 
education. Its introduction in Paris created a sensation. It 
was a master stroke of genius. 

There was another reason why the Brothers’ school would 
become popular in Paris. De la Salle, with the keen vision of 
a great reformer, put aside the time-honored but illogical 
system of teaching reading. With true scientific insight, long 
before Pestalozzi and Froebel, and with greater success than 
Peter Fourier, Komensky, Mgr. de Nesmond, and Charles 
Démia had glimmerings of, De la Salle perctived the absurdity 
of retaining Latin readers to teach the primary notions of the 
art of reading. This was neither natural nor rational. He, 
therefore, effected another one of his sweeping reforms, by 
abolishing the method then in vogue and substituting his own 
text written in the vernacular. It was truly a revolution in 
the educational world of the day. At present it is acknow- 
ledged to be the only rational method. We wonder why it 
was not adopted at an earlier date. The credit of this reform 
has never been given to De la Salle. 

The success achieved by the Brothers in Paris, Rouen, and 
Rheims soon spread beyond their limits. Several bishops, 
municipalities, and philanthropic persons requested De la Salle 
to send them some of his excellent disciples. Happily, the 
number of Brothers formed and trained in 1698 allowed him 
to send the Brothers the following year to several provinces 
where they had been most urgently demanded. 


HE ESTABLISHES THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The genius of De la Salle was prolific and far-reaching. It 
had a wide scope and was stamped with boldness. The clos- 
ing of the seventeenth century will ever bear testimony to the 
soundness of his innovations. And when it is borne in mind 
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that these reforms were introduced in an age not at all pre- 
pared therefor, our admiration of him increases. This clearly 
points out the fact that De la Salle anticipated in this move- 
ment the progressive spirit of our own century. Sunday-schools 
are to-day common and boarding-colleges numerous; but the 
necessity of these institutions was apparent to De la Salle in 
1699. Hence, in conjunction with M. de la Chétardie, rector 
of Saint-Sulpice, Paris, he opened a Sunday-school, under the 
name of Christian Academy. It is true that Sunday-schools 
existed prior to De la Salle, but’ their exclusive object was to 
teach Christian doctrine, together with the merest elements of 
reading. De la Salle’s conception was more advanced, and as- 
suredly on a broader scale. Only young men who had attained 
their twentieth year were considered eligible. ‘The Brothers 
examined the young men, over two hundred, and took note of 
the branches each one desired to study. They were classified 
according to their aptitudes. The lessons continued for three 
hours. Afterward the students were all assembled and the 
truths of religion were expounded to them.’’* The course 
embraced book-keeping, geometry, drawing, architecture, hy- 
drography, and other kindred subjects. Thus was De la Salle 
the first educational reformer who fully took in the situation, 
understood the wants of the times, and possessed both the 
genius and will of execution.t+ 


THE BOARDING COLLEGE WAS INCLUDED IN HIS SCHEME. 


The history of the other innovation which De la Salle in- 
troduced at this period, that is, the boarding-college, is the 
following: When James II. of England lost his crown and 
throne, in 1688, to William and Mary, he, with many Irish 
nobles, sought refuge in France. Among these were fifty noble 
youths whose education was still incomplete. Louis XIV. 
could not employ them advantageously, owing to their ignor- 
ance of the French languagg. 

The Grand Monarque grasped the situation. With a gene- 
rosity which was equalled only by the delicacy displayed, he 
determined upon the plan of providing them with a suitable 
education. But to whom could he safely entrust these noble 


*Simon de Doncourt, Remarques historiques sur VEglise et la Paroisse de Saint-Sulpice. 
+ The opening of the Christian Academy precedes the public course of drawing estab- 
lished by Duke Leopold, Florence, 1783, by eighty-four years. The Italian historian of peda- 
gogy, Everardo Micheli, states that Duke Leopold’s school ‘‘ was the first of its kind of 
which history makes mention.” Evidently his researches were not very thorough, for he has 
overlooked De la Salle, who is unquestionably the pioneer of this kind of Sunday-school. 
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exiles? Cardinal de Noailles was appealed to, and he in turn 
consulted M. de la Chétardie. Here was Providence pointing 
directly to De la Salle. The rector of Saint-Sulpice, who was 
fully cognizant of this eminent educator’s merit, unhesitatingly 
named De la Salle as the only man who could successfully 
undertake their education. The choice was both pleasing and 
acceptable to the cardinal, for De la Salle corresponded ex- 
actly to the idea he had conceived of his rare talent and 
ability. Accordingly, the plan was proposed to the Founder 
of the Brothers, who immediately consented thereto. 

By this action De la Salle gave positive proof that the 
end or object of the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools was not limited exclusively, as some ignorantly assert, 
to the sphere of primary free schools, or, in the language of 
our century, to parochial schools. The enlightened Founder 
of the Brothers had already taken occasion to emphasize the 
fact by establishing a normal school as well as the technical 
school of Saint-Sulpice. 

While De la Salle was in Rouen his reputation as an emi- 
nent educator of youth, which had preceded him, led many 
wealthy and noble families to urge him to open in favor of the 
children a special school at St. Yon, a suburb of Rouen. De 
la Salle was not surprised at this request. It was, on the con- 
trary, very acceptable to him, for it harmonized perfectly with 
the broad and fecund idea he had conceived of education. 
This is another proof that the writer’s inference of the object 
of the Brothers’ Institute is not to be confined to parochial 
schools. 

De la Salle was above the narrow prejudices of the age. 
He cheerfully consented, therefore, to open a boarding-college 
whose course of study would be even more varied and extended 
than that pursued in Paris. This college was opened in Octo- 
ber, 1705, and De la Salle welcomed with joy all the children 
of the wealthy and the nobility who were sent to be instructed 
in the sciences and trained to piety. Therefore, the Brothers 
are not, according to historical evidence, at variance with the 
spirit of their saintly Founder in conducting colleges and aca- 
de mies. 


MANY OTHER REFORMS AT ST. YON. 
Perceiving then that every grade of school, from the primary 


up, laid undue stress on the Latin language, he resolved to in- 
augurate a system better adapted to fit young men for the 
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higher business pursuits. Accordingly, he established a course 
which, reversing the order of things, gave undivided attention 
to the literature of the vernacular, to the fine arts, and the 
sciences. A genius only could have formulated, at that period, 
such a system in the face of preconceived ideas and pronounced 
aversion to anything new in its educational methods. De la 
Salle had both the genius and strength of character, hence the 
system became a reality, and in this he differed essentially from 
other educational reformers. To appreciate his services to edu- 
cation by introducing this rational method, we have merely to 
consider the herculean task of overcoming the prejudice of 
centuries. 

Evidently De la Salle felt the pulse of the age and discov- 
ered its weakness. Therefore his remedy was heroic. Even in 
the manner of conducting the studies he anticipated the nine- 
teenth century. That method was elective. Each student ap- 
plied himself to those branches best suited to his talents, tastes, 
and calculated to further his pursuit in life. If we take up the 
catalogues of our great American universities of to-day, we will 
find this very method prevalent in all of them, and it is being 
more and more accentuated every year. 

To this period likewise belongs the creation of the House of 
Detention, the precursor of our modern reformatories. It was 
‘a house to shelter,” says the contemporary chronicler, “ the 
wayward young men of noble families, and thus save them 
from libertinism. This was accomplished in the house of St. 
Yon.” * 

There were, therefore, at St. Yon four distinct establish. 
ments, forming undeniably the most general and unique insti- 
tution then existing in Europe. In one part was the novitiate ; 
in another, the boarding college; in a third, the house of ce- 
tention, with an apartment for mildly demented persons; and 
in a fourth, the manual training-school, with its workshops ; 
while outside the walls was a free school for the children of 
the neighborhood. De la Salle also opened there, in 1716, the 
Christian Academy in favor of the young Brothers, where they 
completed their literary, scientific, and pedagogic training. 
There was besides even.a botanical garden, to enable the pro- 
fessor of botany to give practical lessons. Thus we see em- 
bodied at St. Yon all the different kinds of institutions that the 
genius of De la Salle had created. 

* Histoire de Rouen, 1731, t. vi. p. 449. 
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THE EXTENSION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The reputation of the Institute caused the disciples of De 
la Salle to be everywhere in demand. At the request of Mon- 
seigneur de Vintimilli de Luc, Bishop of Marseilles, a school 
was opened in that city, March 6, 1706. The novitiate con- 
tinued to furnish De la Salle weli formed subjects. The majority 
of the Brothers trained by the wise, learned, and prudent 
Brother Bartholomew remained firm in their calling and proved 
themselves able and efficient teachers. The Founder was, 
therefore, in a position to meet the urgent demands for his 
disciples, and even to undertake a new series of establishments. 
Thus, from 1707 to 1711, the Annals of the Institute record 
that he founded schools in Alais, Grenoble, Mende, St. Denis, 
Valreas, Versailles, Moulins, Vans, Boulogne-sur- Mer. 

With this extension of the Institute De la Salle felt a cor- 
responding increase of care and anxiety to keep alive among 
the Brothers the spirit of their vocation and to maintain uni- 
formity in methods of teaching. No opportunity was neglected 
to advance their interests and procure them the best means to 
attain excellent results. Hence, he frequently assembled the 
most experienced and enlightened Brothers to discuss and de- 
vise means to be adopted to educate youth and inspire them 
with a true fear and love of God. But, however interesting 
the arguments touching the religious and pedagogical require- 
ments of the Brothers may be, mere discursive reasoning does 
not bring about intelligent execution of the plans and methods 
devised and adopted. It is essential, therefore, to permanency 
of organization that the Founder appoint efficient men who 
can carry out his views and see that they are intelligently 
grasped and executed. De la Salle was too enlightened a man 
not to foresee this necessity. Brother Joseph was accordingly 
appointed as the inspector or visitor, whose business it was to 
examine the pupils, note the methods of instruction of the 
various teachers, and then make out his report, with such sug- 
gestions as his wisdom dictated. 


THE ATTACKS BY THE JANSENISTS. 


Louis de Bonald, one of the greatest thinkers of this cen- 
tury, speaking of the Institute founded by De la Salle, said: 
“The Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools is a 
master-piece of wisdom and knowledge of men.” The Jan- 
senists, who had risen against De la Salle in Marseilles, about 
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1712, held quite a contrary opinion. In their judgment the 
Founder of the Brothers was inexperienced and incompetent 
to goverm.an Institute. Consequently, they used their influ. 
ence to destroy the schools, and particularly the novitiate. 
Failing in these attempts, they resorted to calumny, the usual 
weapon of every weak and lost cause. Even the character of 
De la Salle was assailed and his faith impugned. Thus they 
had hoped to force his departure from Marseilles, which would, 
had they succeeded in accomplishing it, have been construed 
as a great victory. But they failed to knowtheir man. De la 
Salle was ready to sacrifice his name and reputation, but never 
would he have consented to suffer his faith to be questioned. 
Hence, he prepared a memoir defending his doctrine and con- 
duct. While speaking of his enemies with charity and modera- 
tion, he exposed their doctrinal errors with a masterly hand. 
His victory was complete. His friends, who had known him 
principally by his virtues, now found, to their great delight, 
that he was an intrepid and fearless champion of truth. The 
Jansenists had to bear the full odium of their disgrace and 
crushing defeat. But the scene of all these vile machinations 
and sufferings became afterward the theatre of brilliant success 
for the Brothers. ‘‘ Future years,” writes De Montis, “repay 
the unjust treatment of De la Salle’s early trials in Marseilles ; 
few cities have since done more for the Institute.” 

Although De la Salle was only in his sixty-fifth year, he 
determined in 1716 to carry out a project that had long been 
in his mind, which was to resign his office as superior of the 
Institute. Accordingly, on December 4, he convoked at St. 
Yon the principal Brothers and acquainted them of his design. 
He showed them the necessity and importance of such a step, 
and that their choice should be one of themselves. He ended 
his discourse by convincing them of the wisdom of his motives, 
and sentiment gave way to reason. The Brothers proceeded 
to the election of a superior-general, and the choice of the 
assembly fell on Brother Bartholomew. Great was the joy of 
De la Salle when he beheld the government of his Institute 
organized as he desired it. Henceforth his work will live. 
“God be blessed!” he exclaimed when informed of Brother 
Bartholomew’s election ; “for now nothing shall be changed!” 


HIS DEATH-BED. 


But alas! this voice, whose accents had so frequently awak- 
ened heroic sentiments in their hearts and inspired. noble 
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thoughts, became weaker and weaker. This light which had 
illumined the path the Brothers were to tread appeared to be 
casting its last rays, and was doomed soon to be extinguished. 
For, during the months of February and March, 1719, De la 
Salle was suffering excruciating pains from rheumatism and 
asthma. But he was a marvel of patience. The end of that 
grand career was near. On April 5 he became sensibly worse. 
Despite the intense agony which he endured, his soul remained 
calm and his countenance had always a sweet smile. He lay 
on his bed of suffering like a victim longing for the moment 
when his sacrifice would be consummated. ‘I know,” said he 
with inexpressible joy, “that my sufferings will soon be at an 
end. I am about to die and shall soon behold my God, my 
Saviour! God be blessed! I am resigned to his will; my life 
is in his hands! May his holy will be done!” 

A few minutes before his ‘death he was asked if he willingly 
accepted all the sufferings he was enduring? ‘Oh, yes,” he 
feebly replied; “in all things I adore the will of God in my 
regard!’ At three o’clock Good Friday morning, April 7, 1719, 
he fell into an agony which lasted until four. During this ter- 
rible crisis his body was indeed agitated, sensible, as it were, 
of the moment of its dissolution; but the countenance was 
tranquil. At. four he made an effort to raise himself as if to 
go to meet some one, and with hands joined and eyes raised 
toward heaven he expired. When his death was announced, 
on all sides could be heard the exclamation: ‘The Saint is 
dead! The Saint is dead!” 

Thus lived and died one of the greatest educational reform. 
ers of the seventeenth century. 

“In prayer,” writes a biographer, “he looked like an angel; 
at the altar, like a seraph; in his conduct, he was truly an 
apostolic man; in tribulation, he was another Job; in poverty, 
a Tobias; in abandonment to Providence, a Francis of Assisi; 
in austerities, a second Abbé de Rancé; in the practice of 
obedience, a new Dositheus; in the exercise of every virtue, a 
perfect disciple of Jesus Christ. This is a true portrait of St. 
John Baptist de la Salle and as he really was.” 
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THE HOMES OF THE TOILERS. 


THE HOMES OF THE COILERS. 


Here dwell the toilers—dingy block on block 

Of houses like as kernels round a stalk; 

So many windows, doors; such space of brick: 

Two steps, and then the street—one’s heart srows sick! 


All day within the mills the roar of wheels, 
Dizzily sliding belts and buzzing reels. 

Chen home, so weary that the way is dim, 

And the brick desert seems to whirl and swim. 
But home !—ves, home, despite its meagreness, 
With wife and babe and bearth-side cheer to bless. 


Yea, when the light shines out, what peace is cast 
Before the feet of bim who wanders past! 

What recks the outward, if by love’s clear blaze 
Is crowned the inner altar that we raise? 


Chese bumble walls that ‘shelter buman bearts 
Reed no distinction save what love imparts. 
Che masic name of “‘Hhome’’ shall ever be 
Cheir badse of beauty and of dignity. 


And wheresoe’er the toiler shall abide, 

With, peace. and love to bless bis ingle-side, 
Chere homeless wealth may fitly crave a place, 
And art a finer charm than beauty’s trace. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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THE POETRY OF LEO THE THIRTEENTH. 
,BY ANNA BLANCHE McGILL. 


~~ 2 





N a fountain of a little valley-town of the 
Volscian hills there is a Latin inscription which 
tells how the water was borne a dark way 
‘neath the fell, down from the mountain top: 


“From Pandolfo’s lofty crest, 
Noiseless, knowing not to rest, 
Joyous to the vale I come. 
Princely Pecci bade me— 

He who first in purple clad, 
Honor-crowned of sacred Rome, 
Made his native valley glad.” 


Often, as a boy among his native hills, Princely Pecci, the 
Holy Pontiff, sipped from the bubbling stream, and when 
grown to man’s estate, mindful of the corporal as well as the 
spiritual comfort of his flock, he built the Carpinetian fountain, 
giving his birthplace a boon of pure water. And there seems 
to me an analogy between this gift for the people’s physical 
nourishment and refreshment, and another for their intellectual 
pleasure which Leo has given by calling down from its 
ancient sources and bringing forth from the centuries’ incrusta- 
tions a precious stream of classic Latinity, fresh and crystal 
clear as when it first welled in the eternal purlings of Horace 
or the stately, flowing eloquence of Cicero. 

In the age’s annals the glory of bestowing on modern litera- 
ture a Latin increment will doubtless be shared by two other 
famous figures, the century’s two other eminent Latinists, 
Newman and Gladstone; but in the final reckoning this 
special glory of the three must be most splendid for Leo. 
Added to the perquisites of scholarship and natural elegance 
of expression common to the others, he has possessed this 
superior advantage—that to him Latin has been virtually 
a living language; to them a potent weapon they could wield 
gracefully and successfully, but a lifeless weapon—to him 
an Excalibur that thrilled at his touch, grew animate in his 
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grasp. For, over and above the fact that his classical edu- 
cation (as also theirs) was begun practically in babyhood, 
Leo had the good fortune to be born in a country where 
Latin was once the vulgar tongue, where its remnants in 
their purest, most intact form yet survive in the Italian 
language. And paramount still to this and other considera- 
tions which made for his greater proficiency was his early af- 
filiation with that body which has always employed the Latin 
as its vernacular, which has preserved the language through 
all periods of barbaric ignorance and classic decadence—the 
Catholic Church. Under these auspicious circumstances has 
Latin in Leo’s hands, though a dead language, become not 
only vital, but, what is still more difficult, instinct with his 
own individuality, making the critics marvel and applaud. 
George Goyan says: “ Leo the Thirteenth has accomplished the 
almost impossible feat of writing in a dead language with a 
style of his own; this is what characterizes and surprises.” 

And yet considering the Holy Pontiff’s upbringing in the daily 
use of the language, his early and constant training in its classic 
literature, the Latin prose of the encyclicals is not his most won- 
derful literary achievement ; it seems rather a natural consequence 
that “Immortale Dei” should be flawless, should stand forth as 
model Latin diction, whether compared with that of the great 
Romans or that of modern scholars. But when one remembers 
his life so occupied, indeed harassed, by the perplexities of 
church and state affairs—a life which would ordinarily tend to 
the production of prose alone—the perfections of his poetry 
must give one pause and reason for marvel. Especially when it is 
remembered that poetizing, far from being his “sole office upon 
earth,” is his mere pastime; alas! too often his respite from 
mental and physical pain during dull, ‘‘ dreary nights and between 
tardy slumbers.” It is to the glory of his poetical facility that 
such compositions of sleepless vigils bear no trace of the mor- 
bidity and melancholy that usually stamp other bards’ nocturnal 
perpetrations; on the contrary, so limpid and lucid are Leo’s 
night thoughts one would believe they were done when “the 
day ’s at the morn, the hill-side’s dew-pearled,” when “the 
lark’s in his heaven.” 

That lark’s song offers, perhaps, the truest similitude for 
them, since they resemble its pure, simple strain of lyrical 
delight more than anything else. For whoever tastes the “ well 
of” Latin “undefiled” supplied by the Carmina Leonis, ex- 
pecting to gain therefrom a draught highly flavored with a 
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rich figurative language, a variety of imagery, new music, 
powerful epic or dramatic effects, will be disappointed; but 
whosoever delights in dignity of diction, mellifluous if not 
original rhythmical charm, a graceful if not an epic versifica- 
tion, will find gratification in abundance. 

If the prose of Leo suggests the “conciseness of Tacitus, 
the richness and elegance of Cicero, and the grace of Sallust,” 
no less does his verse suggest the dignity of Virgil, though 
frequently some felicitous turn or choice of theme might lead 
one to expect Horatius Flaccus as the superscription. But 
what a contrast between the gentle epicureanism of “carpe 
diem,” the gather-ye-rosebuds philosophy of the poet of the 
Sabine farm, and the heroic Christian stoicism of ‘“ No 
trembling fear shall bend me, the lapsing joys of life cannot 
allure, while yearningly I wait eternity’s imperishable peace.” 
In sentence-arrangement and movement of lines Leo particu- 
larly resembles Virgil; small wonder, since Virgil is his poet 
par excellence, his master at the Roman lyre. The same musi- 
cal instinct which leads Leo to use the majestic-flowing Vir- 
gilian style impels him to concords of sweet sounds in his 
words and syllables. He has a special fondness for such words 
as ovili and dulce, whose suavity is of sense as well as sound. 
The music of many of his lines defies translation ; for instance, 
can one accomplish a rendition worthy of “ Leniter exiliens 
Pandulphi e colle superas,” or that other—‘“ Spring whose sil- 
very waters the flowery meadows are seeking”? One might 
as well try English imprisonment for the elusive, immortal 
charm of Horace’s fons Bandusiz, “dulce digne mero.” This 
particular sensitiveness to euphony, as well as the talent for 
succinct expression which stamps the prose of the encyclicals, 
gives many of his phrases the subtle grace that will make 
them pass into proverb; such a happy combination is “ dulce 
pro ovili sanguinem fundere,” though indeed one thinks imme- 
diately of its prototype, “dulce pro patria mori.” 

The figurative language of the Carmina is seldom original, 
nor has it much variety; the favorite similes and metaphors 
being those of the sea, the’ shepherd and sheepfold. It is true 
the Pontiff-poet often brings a very pearl of metaphors from 
the ocean, and his fond frequency in illustrating by the “ flock” 
and kindred phraseology is pardonable, indeed attractive, con- 
sidering his eminent office of bonus pastor. 

The sentiments that permeate the book breathe principally 
an odor of sanctity or friendship,—many of the verses being 
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personal, some few autobiographical. An interesting one of the 
latter type is that beginning ‘-Quam flore in primo felix”: 


“ How happy was thy life’s young dawn, 
Those days among the Lepine hills, 
Sweetened by thy home’s dear charms, 
Serene and void of ills.” 


But the muse rises to the most inspired heights in two odes 
—in honor of St. Herculanus and St. Constantius. In both 
poems narrative and apostrophe are deftly combined. Their 
rhythms swing with stately movement, and their words ring with 
a resonance worthy of martial Roman odes. In the second 
mentioned—the hymn to St. Constantius—Leo displays admir- 
able graphic skill, a veritable wizard power in conjuring scenes 
before one’s eyes. St. Constantius was bishop and martyr of 
Perugia, put to death under Marcus Aurelius Verus. Among 
his tortures was the torment of burning coals. The Perugians 
revere his memory annually by a celebration called the Feast 
of Lights, when the whole town is lantern-lighted, the suburbs 
ablaze with bonfires. On the vigil of the holiday the towns- 
people, bearing torches and offerings, walk through the streets 
in procession to the saint’s shrine. This incident Leo commem- 
orates in the ode. Horace’s classic outlines of the train of 
vestal virgins climbing the Capitolian hill come before the 
mind’s eye, as Leo leads along a stately throng of seniors, 
fathers, mothers, and “maidens with measured tread and 
suppliant eyes”: 


““ When they reach the Martyr’s shrine, 
Where brightly blazing tapers flare, 
The joyous throng in serried line 

eseech the Martyr’s potent care: 
‘Constantius, guardian, heavenly sire, 
List to thy children!’” 


This ode and the one to St. Herculanus are the longest, 
the most sustained efforts in the collection; neither is much 
over one hundred lines in length. It would seem the Holy 
Father believes in Poe’s dictum: “The greatest poems must 
be short. For the poetic inspiration is of the nature of a flash 
of lightning and endures only for a moment.” In sooth some 
of his most delightful lines are found in the numerous epi- 
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grams which seem fairly to roll off his pen. They are char- 
acterized by an ingenious charm, a delicacy and finesse of 
thought and expression; their spontaneity makes them appear 
what the word epigram really means—poetic sports. One of 
the most artistic is that to Serafina Paradiso, a cherished 


friend : 


“ Should’st haply ask what name he hath, where dwelleth he, 
This painted tablet shall more truly tell it thee. 
It saith: his fatherland is Paradise, his name 
The glowing Seraphim, as theirs proclaim.” 


This epigrammatic skill Leo manifested at an early age; 
as a small boy he wrote dedicatory verses in such form to 
his teachers and friends. He was truly an eminent illustration 
of “poeta nascitur, non fit’; when he was only fifteen, he 
won a prize for the best hexameters on Baltassar’s Feast. Six 
hours were allotted him for writing the poem, no external aid 
or reference books being allowed; at the end of the time, one 
hundred and twenty verses, and not mediocre ones, attested 
his fluency in versification. 

Notwithstanding Italy’s injustices to Leo his lips often part 
in eulogies of his birth-land and Dante’s; Dante shares with 
Virgil the Holy Father’s devotion. Several stanzas are rap- 
turous with praises of the “sweet Italian plains, the leta Au- 
soniz tellus—illustrious in victories, culture, and faith.” 

Among the personal poems and those of sentiment none is 
so beautiful as that to Gertrude Sterbini, his beloved and 
peerless sister, who, “ripe for Paradise, entered into the peace 
of Christ.” The lines reveal the unflinching loyalty with which 
Leo has clung to his family—a loyalty manifested not only in 
his fidelity to the near and dear ones but in his staunch clan- 
ship with others of his race. He thus addresses the sister, 


“  . . . safe within the haven 
Of the voiceless, viewless shore”’: 


“Beam upon us like a lodestar 
Lighting up the trackless plain, 
Leading clear of shoals and quicksands 
Through the dark, mysterious main.” 


With no discourtesy to the worthy Jesuits of Woodstock, 
who have so lovingly and admirably rendered the poems into 
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English, one must regret the fettering of the Latin rhythms in 
our rhymes. The dignity and fugitive grace of the original 
yet challenge and well-nigh defy translation. One feels this 
especially of those beautiful lines called Leo’s last Prayer to 
_God and the Blessed Virgin, wherein the Holy Father com- 
mends himself to heaven in Latin no less noble than the senti- 
ments expressed. Some one, wisely despairing of rendering it 
into creditable, adequate verse, has judiciously done it into 
prose: “May I reach heaven, O last boon of delight! And 
be for ever in the all-luminous presence of my God, and be 
with thee, O Virgin, whom as a little child I loved as a 
Mother, and now, an aged man, I cherish still more ardently. 
Receive me into Heaven, where I, a fellowecitizen of the saints, 
shall glorify thee eternally.” Ah, Scipio, Cicero, Tacitus, have 
you dreamed anything like this in your philosophy when you, 
seeing but vaguely, “as in a glass darkly,” so valiantly sent 


“Your soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell”? 


Reading this Extrema Vota one feels that at last the Latin lan- 
guage, the glorious instrument of the ancients’ ample period, has 
come unto its own; the expression has found a worthy, tanta- 
mount thought, and with genuine pride and gratification one 
replaces among the “worshipful tomes,” the immortal monu- 
ments of the wise men of old—Livy, Cesar, and Cicero, the 
scholar in politics—the Carmina Leonis, the poems of him who 
has so conspicuously combined statesmanship, scholarship, and 
a beautiful Christian life with (not the least of his attain- 
ments) the gentle office of poet—Leo XIII., Pontifex Maximus 
—the “noblest Roman of them all.” 
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WHEN SCHOOL-DAYS ARE OVER. 
BY HON. JUDGE CORTWRIGHT. 


== T is a truth questioned only by the thoughtless, that 
ane young man’s education is by no means com- 
pleted when his school-days are ended—be he 
certificated from a grammar or high-school, diplo- 
* maed from a business school, or even degreed 
from a college or a university. He may leave his Alma 
Mater loaded with her honors and decorated with medals 
of distinction, yet if he has not learned to think methodically 
and to study systematically, he is not only not educated but 
bids fair never to become an educated man. If he has not 
learned how to think and how to,study, his mind is simply 
loaded with other men’s lumber; or, in the words of Pope, 


“He is but a bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 





Undigested thoughts, meaningless terms, crude ideas, and 
isolated facts are there, chaotically jumbled together. He can 
make no use of them. He knows not their value. 

Indeed, it would seem that the day of graduation has been 
named with a view to remind the graduate that study in earn- 
est is about to begin for him. It is called, most appropriately, 
Commencement Day. The young man on that day is supposed 
to be ready to begin a systematic course of study. Heretofore 
he had been taking general views of things. His mind had 
been busy about many things. He knows a little about most 
things and not much, practically, about anything. Yet he thinks 
he knows it all. 

One thing, at least, he should know: and that is, what work 
or walk in life he is best suited for. He should know enough 
not to attempt what is beyond his power, or to grasp at what 
is not tangible. Still, this is what is done by not a few young 
men. It were well for such to reflect on these pointed couplets 
of the satirical Swift : 

“ All human race would fain be wits, 
But millions miss for one that hits; 
Yet every fool his claim alleges 
As if it grew in common hedges. 
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The dog by instinct turns aside 

That sees the ditch too deep and wide; 
The foundered horse will long debate 
Before he tries a five-bar gate. 

But man alone’s the only creature 
Who, urged by folly, combats nature, 
And where his instinct least inclines 
Absurdly bends his whole designs.” 


But let us suppose commencement day passed, and let us 
further suppose our young graduate to have selected the 
career for which he is best fitted; how is he to proceed? If 
he has decided to become a professional man, and circum- 
stances permit him to begin preparations, he must eliminate 
from his curriculum all studies and authors foreign to his pro- 
fession. The mind that heretofore had ranged over matters 
most dissimilar, must now, directly or indirectly, be centred 
on one. To master the principles of that one (to know all 
about it, life were too short) all else must be ignored or re- 
garded only in relation to the subject on which the mind is set. 

Of course, time for relaxation is needed. Hence occasional 
rambles with the novelists, odd strolls with the poets, and even 
whiles, now and then, with the humorists, are not out of place. 
The young man whom we are now considering is on the right 
road; all he requires is to keep straight on. But if our gradu- 
ate lacks the means to begin his professional studies at once, 
what must he do? He must work to acquire the means—work, 
if need be, with pick and shovel. He must not be a laggard, 
for, as says the Scotch poet Mackey: 


“ He who lags for dread of daily. work, 
And his appointed task would shirk, 
Commits a folly and a crime, 

A soulless slave, a paltry knave, 

A clog upon the wheels of time. 
With work to do and store of health, 
The man’s unworthy to be free 

Who will not give, that he may live, 
His daily toil for daily fee.” 


Let our young graduate do this, ever keeping the end in 
view, and he. will surely reach the goal of his ambition. 
Though the last to be realized, the end zs and must be first in 
the intention. 

But enough of the College Graduate. The vast majority of 
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boys do not receive a collegiate education, and most of them 
eventually become business men, bankers, merchants, clerks, 
mechanics, and tillers of the soil. The opportunities of many 
of these to acquire a knowledge of books have been very 
limited if not entirely wanting, and yet from that class have 
sprung men renowned in the world of letters—self-made men 
who have climbed to literary or scientific eminence, while those 
with all the advantages which an early and thorough training 
supplies plodded on through life unnoticed and unknown. 
Others in the political world have risen to distinction and be- 
come leaders among men. "Twere a waste of time to name 
even some of the self-educated men who have figured in history, 
and who, even in our own day, have compelled the recognition 
which well-directed and persistent effort is sure to command. 

But how came they to achieve success? How did they rise 
from the plain of ignorance to the Alpine heights of knowl- 
edge they have reached? The answer is simple—the only 
answer that satisfies the question. It is: by work; earnest, 
constant, persevering work. Sir Isaac Newton made marvellous 
discoveries; when asked how he did so, his answer was: “ By 
thinking.” Ask an Edison by what wizard power he has realized 
the electric wonders among which we live and move, and he will 
answer you: “ By thinking, and working to realize my thought.” 
Yes, the ancients were right; there is no excellence without 
great labor. Man is, emphatically, the architect of his own for- 
tune. That fortune he makes or mars, according to his work. 

But let us consider the boy or young man who has been 
deprived wholly or partially of the advantages of attending 
school. He had, perchance, before he reached his teens, to 
join the great army of bread-winners—a disabled father, a sickly 
mother, or helpless little brothers and sisters called for his 
feeble strength. He goes to work for them. He gives them 
cheerfully the little all he makes. He grieves it is not more. 
How sadly grand—or grandly sad, and how beautiful as well, 
to see such a boy! He is not a stranger amongst us. Who 
is there that does not know of such? That boy goes forth in 
the morning carolling as the lark, and comes home to repose 
at eventide. Just now he cannot study—labor and fatigue pre- 
vent. But his day is coming, and when it dawns the studies he 
was forced to quit will be resumed—not, perhaps, in college, but 
resumed they will be, and another name will be added to the 
long and honored roll of self-made men. 

He is, as we have seen, a boy of sense, a generous- 
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hearted boy, a manly boy—a boy who seeks not a quarrel, but 
if a fight is forced upon him he will not play the coward. 
He knows his rights, and knowing, dares maintain them. He 
is at work. His every moment has its duty. His time for rest 
is brief; for book-study, almost nothing. Yet he is not men- 
tally idle. He is learning a trade, studying a business, planning 
for the future. He is modest not boastful, attentive but not 
officious, observant but not obtrusive. At ‘first his work, 
whether in store or shop or factory or office, may be crude, 
but soon his mind will become quick to perceive, his eye swift 
to discern, and his hand deft to perform. Thus, everything 
connected with his business he studies. He knows its be- 
ginning, follows it through all its stages of development, and 
finally masters it; he knows that he knows it. 

The circle of his acquaintances is now extending. He is 
thrown in contact with men. He sees the clashing of intel- 
lects. He listens to discussions on various questions. He 
would like to take part, but needs must be silent—he knows 
not what to say. His curiosity is excited, his ambition aroused. 
In his mind the germ without which an education cannot be 
has been planted. He will nurture it, cultivate it, and almost 
certainly some day’ he will reap its golden fruit. The die is 
cast. His mind is made up to study; but how will he 
begin? Not with the encyclopedia—it never made a scholar, 
but it has filled the world with smatterers; it is good in its 
place as a book for ready reference, and should be used just 
as we use a dictionary. 

To master any branch of study we must begin with its first 
principles. ‘“ Every science and profession,” says the profound 
Balmes, “has primary elements, terms and phrases, peculiar to 
itself; we can learn them only in elementary books. This 
reason alone, independently of any other, proves conclusively 
that elementary studies cannot be dispensed with.” 

Not, then, by devouring learned and exhaustive treatises 
which are far beyond his grasp, but by masticating and digest- 
ing the rudiments of a science or art must the bread-winning 
boy begin his course of self-education. To make progress he 
must begin at the beginning, meet and surmount each difficulty 
as it rises in his path; never bother about page two until page 
one is possessed, and thus, inch by inch, climb up the hill of 
knowledge, which never is topped at a single bound. Nor 
must he be cast down or affrighted by obstacles. Frequently 
they are not real; but, like mountains seen from a distance, 
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whose summits melt into the skies, and over which, in our 
childish days we thought it impossible to pass, when we drew 
nearer, and hence could see clearer, the heavens receded, the 
hills settled down, and roads and paths we dreamt not of were 
plain to our eyes and not hostile to our feet. 

The young man who has left school should continue his stu- 
dies, if he would apply himself to books with profit. He must, 
as has been noted, study with order, with method. He must 
ground himself thoroughly in elementary matters—they are the 
foundation. Unless he knows these, he can make no progress. 
Without them, he may become flippant and superficial, but an edu- 
cated man—never. Let him remember, too, that the circle of hu- 
man knowledge is too large to be completely compassed by any 
man, and that a scholar, in the true sense of the word, is not 
a man who knows all about everything. He is rather a man 
who knows much about one subject, and a little about almost 
every other. Reading well selected, the elements supposed, 
will give the little about most things, and special, serious, and 
unremitting study will give the much about one. 

I have told you no new truths, advanced no new theory. 
I have but simply repeated “ what you yourselves do know”: 
that “‘the very best schools and colleges,” to use the words of 
Wirt, “that can fling wide their portals to you, can do no 
more than afford you the opportunity of instruction, but that 
it must depend upon yourselves at last whether you will be 
instructed or not, or to what point you will push your instruc. 
tion”; that there is no royal road to learning, and that none 
rises even to the point of mediocrity in scholarship without 
studious habits, and method in. study. Not a man that is 
justly styled great, not a man who has adorned his age or 
even the circle in which he moved, not a man that has left a 
good name and a pleasant memory as a legacy to posterity, 
but was, in his sphere of life, studious, thoughtful, attentive, 
Would you attain to such distinction, and transmit to those 
that are to be a similar inheritance, you too must be atten- 
tive, thoughtful, studious. Without these traits you will never 
leave lasting foot-prints on the sands of time, never rise above the 
ordinary, never do intelligently a deed that’s worth recording. 

In conclusion I would say to any young man who has left 
school: Delay not to begin or continue some course of study. 
““Youth,” as says the poet Young, “is not rich in time; it 
may be poor. Part with it as with thy money, sparing; pay 
no moment but in purchase of its worth.” 
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©OHE LEGEND SWEEN. 


UT from the choir, down the corridor, 





She had received but one half-hour before 
So lovingly into her happy breast—- 
O that heart! 
Loving heart— 
The Blessed Mother, St. Teresa, who 
Stood speechless suddenly, amaz’d to see 
A little child in robe of snowiest hue— 
Princely the babe, in his sweet majesty ; 
Wondering, she look’d and look’d into his face; 
What relative might this be, of which nun ? 
And bending toward him, crav’d with stately grace: 
“Tell me, I pray, thy name, sweet little one ? 
Who thou art? 
And whence thou art?” 


He looked up laughingly into her eyes; 
She put her arms arourd him: “Tell me thine!” 
He said; his looks were dreams in summer skies; 
“Tell me thy name; and I will tell thee Mine!” 
And he smil’d, 
Sweetly smil’d: 
“ Teresa of Jesus,” the Holy Mother cried, 
Her face with love in ecstasy aflame ; 
And then the wee bright stranger quick replied, 
“ And—Jesus of Teresa is My name!” 
Her arms left empty ; ah that she had known 
Whither He, in that crown of brighter light 
That playing still amidst the sunbeams shone— 
Whither He’d vanish’d from her ravish’d sight! 
| That lovely Child— 
O glorious Child ! 


Slowly she moved, still thinking on what Guest 















THE latest issue of the Temple Classics is 


Little need be said to our readers in recommen- 
dation of so well known a volume. For the his- 
. torian, for the littérateur, for the lover of the good 
old faith, its pages possess an interest quite absorbing. If 
ever a translation possessed the flavor of an original, surely in 
this work of Caxton’s we find an instance worthy of special 
notice. One is transported by it back to the Ages of Faith; 
one breathes the atmosphere of their simple piety, gazes as if 
with bodily eyes upon the lofty spiritual enthusiasm that 
wrought out the glories of the chant, the splendor of the cere- 
monial, the ethereal beauty of the upspringing arch. 

It may be that few of those who, from our point of view, 
most need such books as the present volume, will possess the 
taste or the patience to con its pages. The language is the 
quaint old English of full four centuries ago unadorned, and 
quite too undefiled for the perusal by the people who are 
constantly telling us what religion was like in Europe before 
the Blessed Reformation. If one of this class should pick up 
the Golden Legend* he would find there, in striking combina- 
tion, a childlike piety, a marvellous personal devotion to our 
Blessed Saviour, and a thorough sympathy with the saints, 
festivals, and liturgical customs of the Catholic Church. Per- 
haps few books present a better picture of that simple and 
wonder.loving faith which made much of the saints indeed, and 
called Christ’s Mother “Our Blessed Ladye,” but in altogether 
the same spirit spoke of the “sweet Lord Jesu” in such ten- 
der accents as to thrill us with the sense of a pure and un- 
conscious love surpassed in no other generation. This volume, 
be it remembered, was one of the most popular books in all 
Europe in the first century of the printer’s era. Countless 


NS 


* The Golden Legend ; or, Lives of the Saints, as Englished by William Caxton, 2 vols. 
Edited by F. S. Ellis. London: J. M. Dent; New York: Macmillan Company, 
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Latin editions, translations into most European tongues, suc- 
cessive alterations and adaptations and additions—these indi- 
cate that we shall not exaggerate in asserting its lovable spirit 
to be in perfect harmony with the universal popular devotion 
of Catholic ages. Hence, a special reason for according wel- 
come to this. new edition, and for hoping that it may con- 
tribute its little share to building up “historical” notions of 
the church’s history. 


Father Largent’s Life of St. Jerome* is a late number in 
the series of the Saints, and is an excellent addition. It gives 
the reader a good idea of the great Latin doctor and of the 
times. in which he lived. The biography is filled with copious 
extracts from St. Jerome’s letters and other writings, which 
well illustrate his personality. The general appearance of the 
book is good,. but the proof-reading betrays inexcusable care- 
lessness. Such mistakes occur as Labellius for Sabellius, Azanze 
for Nazianza, Veil ad per—one cannot imagine what. The 
translation, too, is poorly done; in some places the meaning is 
positively unintelligible. 


It is not often given to a story-teller to please two publics. 
Those who hold with the Romantic school will usually have 
none of the analytical novelist, whose devotees in turn have 
only contumely or supercilious toleration for the romanticists. 
But here is Mr. James Lane Allen, whose novel, The Reign of 
Law,t appeals to both parties. Lovers of light literature and 
those who have lingered over the happy idylls, Zhe Kentucky 
Cardinal and Aftermath, will find in this new story of the Ken- 
tucky hemp-fields the same captivating glamour that colored 
those earlier volumes, and will scarcely realize that an analyti- 
cal novel is beguiling them; whereas the more serious-minded 
readers of fiction, who are wont unflinchingly to track nine- 
teenth century heroes and heroines through mazes of motive 
and emotion demanding concentrated attention and subtle in- 
sight necessary for the unravelling of mathematical problems, 
will also find gratification in the book, for it is primarily a 
psychical novel—and nothing else. All the episodes are dis- 
tinctly spiritual ones. And yet the sober-eyed class must these 
summer days feel joy in discovering these episodes imbedded 


* Saint Jerome. By Father Largent; with preface by George Tyrrell, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

+ The Reign of Law: A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. By James Lane Allen. 
With illustrations by Harry Fenn and J. C. Earl. New York: Macmillan Co. 
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in an ore of poetry and romance which makes their charm for 
the idealists, and which is Mr. Allen’s Southern heritage. 

This is the frame-work of the story: a son of the soil, David, 
the descendant of a “grim, old Indian-fighting grandfather, who 
first built a church in the Kentucky wilderness consecrate to 
freedom of belief,’”’ the heir of his ancestor’s religious tempera- 
ment and tolerance, hears, while working in his father’s hemp- 
fields, communing with nature closely as did the Psalmist, the 
“commands of the Gospels, the long reverberations of that 
absolute Voice bidding irresolute work-a-day disciples leave the 
plough in the furrow and ‘ Follow Me.’” David responds to 
the call, and enters Bible College as a candidate for the minis- 
try. There, after the first joyous draught at the fountains of 
knowledge, he begins to be harassed into doubt and unbelief 
by his tutors’ narrownesses and their unsympathy with his in- 
tellectual and spiritual struggles. Through their meagre ability 
to lead him into the ways of light, he ultimately falls under 
the thrall of Darwinism and “the new science” evolution. 
Here the punctilious critic scents anachronism, for Darwin’s 
book, named as the hero’s pabulum at this stage of his mental 
growth, was not published till a date later than the time of 
the incident. Alack! no such license is allowed the prose- 
writer, even though it makes for the artistic movement of his 
narrative. 

The heroine, Gabriella, one of those Southern women whose 
names and natures are redolent of old romance, is a type of many 
who after the Civil War bore a sharp brunt of the recone 
structed social conditions. Cast from the luxury of the old 
aristocracy, “with the extravagance, the gayety, the pride, 
etc.,” into almost poverty, she was forced to be self-supporting. 
Grappling with the new and difficult mode of life, she found 
chief solace in the religion David had repudiated. The contact 
of her nature with his gives the love-motif and guides him from 
infidelity to recognition of a God of love. 

Mr. Allen depicts with keen intelligence the solitary spiritual 
life of the young giant as he “broke hemp” or cut “weeds in 
a woodland pasture,” reading ‘two books—the Bible and that 
great volume, the visible universe—discovering in both the reve- 
lation of the Divine Countenance; and very sympathetically 
are described the student raptures on entering that Mecca, the 
university—raptures bitterly changed to agonies when doubts 
and conflicts with preceptors began to cloud his mind. David 
and Gabriella are practically the only characters. This meagre- 
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ness of characterization is to be regretted, as Mr. Allen in 
other stories has already given proof of his ability to create and 
handle a variety of types—to so place them on his stage that they 
subserve the chief actors and make for greater breadth of plot 
and background. The characterization in The Reign of Law is 
affected rather by sketches of the dramatis persone than by 
their asserting themselves in dialogue or dramatic incidents ; 
yet so absolute are the grace and sufficiency of the narrative 
it seems like carping to lament lack either of incident or dia- 
logue. Mr. Allen’s style is marked by a lucidity, fluency, and 
dignity of diction which place him among the foremost literary 
artists of the country. 

Without wishing again to cauterize an old wound, one con- 
trasts with gratification Mr. Allen’s choice in the present story 
of a theme worthy of his powers—the revealing of a soul's 
lofty emotion, its outreach for religion and pure love—with 
that other theme used in A Summer in Arcady, which, with 
due deference to Mr. Allen’s unassailable purity of moral 
purpose and refined conception of literary art and ethics, was, 
to put it most kindly, a portrayal of mere primitive passion, and 
a descent in theme-selection unworthy of the skill which, as is. 
now proven, can capably concern itself with the finer materials 
of literature—the mind and spirit of man, so infinitely above 
the drossy animal nature. Too, one must recognize the nobler 
employment of the nature-background in this new novel. With 
felicitous symbolism is shown a similitude between the hero 
and heroine, distinguished for moral vigor, and the firm-fibred 
plant, used in the landscapes of the story: “ Ah, type, too, of 
our life, which also is earth-sown, earth-rooted; which must 
struggle upward, be cut down, rotted and broken, ere the 
separation take place between our dross and our worth—poor 
perishable shard and immortal fibre. Oh! the mystery, the 
mystery of that growth from the casting of the soul as a seed 
into the dark earth until the time when, led through all 
natural changes and cleansed of weakness, it is borne from the 
fields of its nativity for the long service.” 

Considering the late reign of lawlessness in Kentucky, the 
title of the present story (published in England as The One 
Increasing Purpose) falsely leads one to suppose it touches the 
political situation. However, Mr. Allen does make one sage 
commentary on the recent dire happenings when he laments 
the failure of the Kentucky pioneers to establish in the com- 
monwealth a seminary for Kentucky boys: “Sad chapter in 
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the history of the Kentuckians! Perhaps the saddest among the 
many sad ones. For such an institution must in time have 
taught what all its court-houses and all its pulpits, laws human 
and divine, have not been.able to teach: it must have taught 
the noble commonwealth to stop murdering. Standing there in 
the heart of the people’s land, it must have grown to stand in 
the heart of their affections; and so standing, to stand for 
peace. For true learning always stands for peace. Letters 
always stand for peace. And it is the scholar of the world 
who has ever come into it as Christ came: to teach that 
human life is worth saving and must be saved.” This is one 
note of the situation, but not the key-note—so poignantly sug- 
gestive of thought is the condition one must make this digres- 
sion—for undoubtedly the burden of the disasters lies upon the 
Kentucky churches. Much have they done, it is true, to restrain 
the lawlessness inbred in the high-spirited, hot-mettled people 
of the blue-grass, but when one considers the statistics of the 
missions and notes the disparity between them and the popu- 
lation, one sees the very core of the trouble, and one must 
feel righteous jealousy—nay, indignation—towards that mis- 
guided missionary spirit that goes continually and dauntlessly 
gathering shekels for Chinese and African conversions (lately 
energetic for the “ rescuing of Cuba and the Philippines from 
Catholic clutches” ), when here lies the viper in our own bosoms, 
the beam in our own eye—one can scarcely heap too many 
metaphors,—the problem of the spiritually poor, the great unfed 
within our own doors. 


The choice of poems from Wordsworth, the Brownings, 
Tennyson, Shelley, Keats, Gray, and Coleridge, also the selec- 
tion of the best passages in the poems, which Mr. O’Hagan 
makes in his Studies in Poetry* reflect credit on his literary taste 
and judgment. But wise words about the masters should glow 
with more charm of style than clothes Mr. O’Hagan’s inter- 
pretations. Such a charm he makes one anticipate when he 
says in his preface: “The primary purpose in the study of 
poetry is not discipline and instruction but exaltation and in- 
spiration, the liberation of the imagination and the enrichment 
of the spirit.” Verily is this the purpose in the study of 
poetry, but also is it the duty of the critic who elects himself 
guide to the Heliconian heights. 


* Studies in Poetry, Critical, Analytical, and Interpretative. By Thomas O’Hagan, 
M.A., Ph.D. Boston: Marlier, Callanan & Co. 
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Now, “instruction and discipline’’ may easily be gained 
from the present volume, but not much exaltation and inspira- 
tion—none of that rare delight the essays of Matthew Arnold, 
Sainte-Beuve, or Lowell give through the art that makes their 
appreciations relished with a zest akin to that the poetic feasts 
themselves incite. 

This with all kindness to Mr. O'Hagan, for we recognize 
and applaud his fidelity to high literary standards and his 
loyalty to the cause Catholic, but we must regret that his criti- 
cal diction and his originality of interpretation are not more 
tantamount to those of the authorities he appropriately but 
perhaps too frequently quotes. 


One thought only the politicians were distraught about the 
recently contemplated moving of our star of empire westward 
over the Philippines, but it appears the Muse has been busy 
about our interpretation or misinterpretation of the Monroe 
doctrine. The volume entitled Liberty Poems* might, we think, 
more accurately be named A Defence of Aguinaldo and the 
Filipinos, or A Protest against Imperialism and Expansion. 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln are in its pages lyrically 
summoned to hurl anathemas against our grasping policies ; 
Roman autocrats, George the Third, and dread tyrants of their ilk 
are cited as archetypes of William McKinley and other expan- 
sionists. Much turgid rhetoric bemoans the metamorphosis of 
our eagle into a bird of prey. Little of the rhymed invective 
can be dignified with the name of poetry. Perhaps the best lines 
are Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘‘Cry of the Little Peoples,” which 
has an attractive rhythm and an occasional genuinely poetic 
line. Considering that the issue is one on which wise men have 
held with both sides, the sanest utterance in the volume is that 
of Frances Bartlett’s “ Peace”: 


“May our compassion with our strength increase, 
And Might and Justice rule with equal powers ; 
So shall the fever of these restless hours 
That mark the century’s death be calmed and cease. 
Thou who our sires’ prayers answered, answer ours, 
And give us peace. Jehovah, give thou peace!” 





A volume of unusual interest and value is a transla- 
tion of the Acts of St. Ignatius,t or the autobiographical 


* Liberty Poems. Boston: James West Company. 
+The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, Translated by E. M. Rix; with preface by George 
Tyrrell, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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narrative dictated by him to Father Gonzales. Not to delay 
on the great value of this first and most authentic of all 
records of the saint, we owe our congratulations to the editors 
of the Herder publication, Fathers Tyrrell and Thurston, both 
too well known by their great merit to profit by any commen- 
dation of ours. Father Tyrrell’s preface, epilogue, and notes 
are quite worthy of being published in a separate volume, so 
remarkable are they for originality, keenness of judgment, and 
deep critical insight into the subject of the biography. No 
one who would make himself familiar with the character of this 
great saint can afford to be ignorant of Father Tyrrell’s 
reading of the main events in the life of Ignatius. And the 
volume may be considered well worth the purchasing if for this 
reason alone. Strangely enough, Benzigers have just issued 
another translation of the very same “Acts of St. Ignatius.” 
While very charmingly gotten up and cleverly edited by the 
well-known Father O'Conor, S.J., this Benziger publication is 
without Father Tyrrell’s notes, a lack to which we are not at 
all reconciled by the handsome binding and the real beauty of 
the illustrations. 


One not too common merit must be allowed to Mrs. 
Meynell’s new volume*—it is what it purports to be. The 
well-arranged alternation of brief suggestive analysis with 
carefully chosen quotation will make her essay of real value 
as a hand-book to the student of Ruskin. The writer’s work 
has not been that of a slavish copyist, as is sometimes the 
case in so-called “studies,” but a sympathetic and intelligent 
appreciation of her subject has given birth to a timely and 
serviceable expression of his claims on her admiration. The 
personal aspect is subdued, or rather eliminated, and attention 
is confined exclusively to the consideration of Ruskin’s message 
to the world at large. His teaching is here voiced in an artistic 
and discriminating presentation of the theories and principles 
magnified by him. 

If any unfavorable criticism of Mrs. Meynell’s work were to 
be advanced it might be in regard to her language. Perhaps 
one is prejudiced, or at least made suspicious, by knowledge of 
her dominant mental characteristics; at any rate it seems un- 
deniable that a less “correct” and more straightforward style 
would be an improvement in the present instance. Sentences 
that violate no rule are good, but sentences easily and perfectly 
understood may be better. 

* John Ruskin, By Mrs. Meynell. New York + Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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The simple little story* of the Jewish slave-maiden whose 
brother and master were healed by the prophet Elisha will 
help to interest the children in Bible history. Quite unpre. 
tentious and straightforward, the story should please‘the little 
ones all the more as being something of a novelty among the 
Catholic stories in common circulation. The binding is tasteful 
and convenient. 


Mr. Dill’s book + may well be described as a volume of 
fascinating interest. It presents us with an unusual combina- 
tion of vivid pictureemaking and scholarly information. Among 
the writer’s commendable characteristics is his power of dis- 
posing subject-matter in most effective proportion. He treats, 
for instance, such telling figures as Jerome and Symmachus in 
true artistic fashion, cleverly and entertainingly bringing out 
in them just what is most serviceable for the creation of a 
strong and broad impression on the reader. Artistic in this 
sense the author certainly is; still it is sometimes at the cost 
of presenting his own conceptions so forcibly as to run risks 
of becoming’ too subjective for the demands of thorough 
scholarship. There is a strong tinge of theorizing here and 
there in his pages. Again, it might be suggested that a truly 
historical point of view would have prevented his introducing 
into a sketch of ancient Rome indications of zs opinion on 
such questions as the credibility of the Lourdes miracles. 

The volume is sure to be well favored by the intelligent 
reader—in fact has already met with marked success. Not its 
least merit lies in the fact that it will serve to introduce the 
aspiring student to the original and classical works on the sub- 
jects treated in its pages. 


Oliver Ditson’s Music Review t is an interesting pamphlet 
of news in the musical world. The first pages of the summer 
number are devoted to Donatello’s picture of St. Cecilia and 
an account of recent archzological researches which claim to 
have found the exact room wherein the hallowed patron of 
melody and harmony suffered martyrdom. Departménts of the 
Review are devoted to musical notes, specimen phrases of new 
vocal and instrumental publications, gossip about the concert 


* The Little Maid of Israel. By Emma Howard Dwight. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

+ Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. By Samuel Dill. Second 
edition. New York: Macmillan Company. 

t Music Review: A Review of music and musical literature, Published monthly by 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
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stage, and quotations from the masters apropos of \their art, 
Weber being the spokesman in the present number. Accom- 
panying the review are notices of recently issued Catholic 
choir music; an Ave Maria by Ernest D’Amico, a Salve Re- 
gina by Dudley Buck, and James Rogers’ Veni Creator are 
among the most pleasing. 

“JT will put a girdle round the world in forty minutes,” 
quotes the modern Puck, the publisher, and all the valuable 
ideas floating round the globe shall be fettered into all lan- 
guages and enclosed between elegant bindings for the pleasure 
and profit of all nations. 

The translation of Currita, Countess of Albornoz,* retains the 
Spanish flavor; the prologue is a gem of ethics, and a deep 
and tender warning of the grave evils at work in Madrid 
society. This novel is written by a Jesuit, Father Luis Coloma, - 
for the Spanish Messenger of the Sacred Heart, which is 'read 
by all classes in Spain. “And if by chance you marvel who I 
am, that I enter with=so much frankness on such dangerous 
ground, you must remember that, although I seem to be a 
novelist, I am only a missionary; . . . for far superior to 
the charity which consists in giving is that which consists in 
understanding and supporting human weaknesses. It is that 
whith makes me take my pen to write for them, although at 
the risk of hearing that the sacerdotal character is lowered 
by writing such trivial things. As if charity could ever lower 
itself, no matter how much it stoops.” 

It is in this beautiful spirit that the writer approaches the 
worldlings of Madrid society while sparing their vices no scath- 
ing or cynical rebuke. - 

Events of the troubled times of the Spanish Revolution of 
’68 give the reality of history to this novel and let us into 
much information about the schemes and dreams of the Carl- 
ists, and the intrigues of society women to restore the mon- 
archy. Currita, the heroine, reminds one of Ouida’s characters, 
but with this palliative: ‘‘A bad Spanish woman is rarely im. 
pious. In the depths of her heart she always believes and 
fears.” The admirable traits of the Catholic society woman 
of the noblest blood of Spain are set in effective contrast to 
the other, and we are assured, with fine reasoning and many a 
proverb which frequently lights up this mellifluous language, 
that good will ever triumph over evil. There are portrayed 


* Currita, Countess of Albornoz, A novel of Madrid society. By Luis Coloma. Trans- 
lated by Estelle Huyck Attwell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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graphically the sighs of the profligate and the tears of the 
penitent ; humor, dignified yet playful, enlivens the book; the 
idle dandy is described “who is made up of thirty-two false 
articles,” and the Diogenes of society who tells his friends, 
“No one should boast of his illustrious race who should be a 
melon and is only a squash.” 

Every Catholic should read this book, not only to see how 
good a novelist a priest can be but to learn with what fervor 
and sincerity our religion is practised by the much-misrepre- 
sented Spaniard. One artistically written chapter describes a 
genuine death-bed repentance, that of Diogenes the cynic, one 
of that band who often cherish the truth more dearly than the 
discreet who are ever respecting the prevailing prejudices. It 
is an interesting novel, with many texts supposed mistakenly 
to ornament the pulpit but which are needed in drawing- 
rooms, where the voice from the former may not penetrate, 
but where a good novel may always obtain easy access. 


It is good to have at times of Holy Communion a manual 
of suggestive thoughts. Father Gracian’s Sanctuary Medita- 
tions* are the best thoughts of a devout and prayerful soul. 
They breathe the spirit of a tender piety and a very warm de- 
votion to the Blessed Sacrament. Father Gracian was among 
the early Jesuits, brought up in Spain in the golden age of 
its devotional life. He was almost a contemporary of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross, and was the heir of the 
spirit of piety that was the best flowering of that time of 
holy men and women. 


There seems to be a constant demand for sermon literature. 
So inadequate are the modern-day sermonizers to meet the 
demand that we must go back to thé noted preachers of the 
last century. Father Fabri had a great reputation in his day, 
and his large volume of Conciones+ has been a treasury of 
strong and practical pulpit thought. 

One special merit of these sermons is their suggestiveness. 
It is rarely possible for any one to preach the sermon of an- 
other. It is like wearing another’s clothes. They never fit. 
But a good sermon is of value to another only inasmuch as it 
awakens trains of thoughts or suggests practical ideas. These 


* Sanctuary Meditations for Priests and frequent Communicants ; serving as a prepara- 
tion for, at the time of, and thanksgiving after receiving the Holy Eucharist, Translated 
from the original Spanish of.Father Baltasar Gracian, S.J. (1669), by Mariana Monteiro, 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Fabri Conciones : Sermons of Rev. M. Fabri, S.J. Translated from the Latin by Rev. 
M. J. Conway. New York and San Francisco: Christian Press Association ,Publishing 


Company. 
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sermons of Father Fabri are stripped of any unnecessary ver: 
biage, and are terse, pointed, and direct in their statements, 
so that one easily detects the master hand in their construc. 
tion. There is also a plentiful use of Sacred Scripture, and 
this is not the least merit of them. There is about the words 
of Sacred Writ a sacramental value, and an apt allusion or a 
fresh application of a well-known passage carries conviction to 
the mind and compunction to the heart far better than the 
same truth when clothed in ordinary language or enforced by 
commonplace illustration. There is a quaintness, too, about 
the comparisons which readily catches the ear; for example, 
speaking of the necessity of a little earnestness in working out 
one’s salvation, he says that “‘if horses, though tired, begin to 
run as they near the stable, should not Christian men rise 
from their sleep and gain new strength, running more swiftly 
to blessedness the nearer they come to it?” The translation is 
so well done that it adds an additional charm to the discourses. 


There comes to the review table a biographical sketch * of 
Marie Rosalie Cardon Jetté (in religion Mother de la Nativité), 
and an account of a community which to-day, after fifty-two 
years’ existence, stands as one of America’s noblest institutions 
—one of those consecrated bands of women who, faithfully 
putting their creed into their deed, worthily represent the 
Church of Christ. The biography of Madame Jetté is a nar- 
rative of consecutive charitable ministrations from her earliest 
years, through her married life, and her final career as the 
foundress and superior of the Sisters of Miséricorde. 

This order, which gradually grew around the nucleus of 
Mother de la Nativité’s strong and holy personality, is an illus- 
tration of St. Augustine’s motto: “Do you aspire to become 
great? Then begin by being little. Do you wish to raise a 
great and noble edifice? Then let your first care be the solid 
foundation af humility?’’ Interesting and edifying is the rela- 
tion of the difficulties endured and overcome for the upbuild- 
ing of thi¢ great society, which, with its maternity hospitals, 
infant asylums, and houses for Magdalens, has begun to ramify 
through the country, from Montreal, where it was founded, to 
New York and many other places as well. 

The purpose of the order has been the following of Christ 
in his particular mercy to the woman of Samaria, and to her 
whose sins were forgiven “quia multum amavit.” Like the 
Supreme Ideal, the nuns have outstretched the mantle of their 


* Mother de la Nativité, and the origin of the Community of the Sisters of Miséricorde. 
Montreal : Printing-office of the Institution of Deaf Mutes. 
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charity to the unfortunates who have never known Catholic 
teaching; Protestants as well as Catholics have found harbor, 
protection, and, best of all, encouragement to better lives, 
within the institution’s compassionate and discreet environment. 


The story of the conversion of the aborigines to Christian- 
ity during the eighteenth century by the Jesuit missionaries * 
reads like a wonderful romance. Before the Indians were con- 
taminated by the presence of the frontiersman the missionaries 
had gathered them into villages, taught them the arts of 
husbandry, as well as to read and to write, while the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount were instilled into their hearts, 
It is good to keep this story before the minds of the present 
generation. The men who did this work were not self-seekers, 
nor had they any personal ambitions to gratify. 


“ Not the dark glory of the woods to tame, 
Laying the cedars like constables low, 
But to spread tidings of all holy things, 
Gladdening men’s souls as with the morning’s wings.” 


Father Marest, writing from the Illinois country April 29, 
1699, gives the details of his life in the following passage: 


“‘ Every day, before sunrise, we say Mass for the convenience 
of our Christians, who go from it to their work. The savages 
chant the prayers, or recite them together during Mass, after 
which we disperse in different directions to teach the children 
the catechism; and then we have to visit the sick. On our 
return, we always find several savages who come to consult us 
on various matters. In the afternoon, three times a week. 
there is general catechism for all the people. From that we 
go through the cabins to strengthen the Christians, and en- 
deavor to win some idolater. These visits are very useful, and 
I notice that the missionary never fails to effect some fresh 
conquest, or to bring back some strayed sheep. The visits are 
paid one day in one quarter, and on the morrow in another; 
for it is absolutely impossible to go through all the cabins in 
one day. 

‘““When we return to the house, we find it filled with our 
fervent Christians, who come to receive instruction or to con- 
fess. It is generally at this time that I explain the pictures of 
the Old and of the New Testament. Pictures of this kind 
produce an impression upon the savage’s mind, and greatly 
assist him in remembering what we tell him. Then the public 
prayers are said, which all attend; and they are followed by 


* The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Travels and Explorations of the Jesutt 
Missionaries in New France, 161c-1791.. The original French, Latin, and Italian Texts, with 
English Translations and Notes. Illustrated by Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles. Edited by. 
Reuben. Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. Ixv. 
Lower Canada, Mississippi Valley, 1696-1702. Cleveland: The Burrows Brcthers Co. 
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a half hour’s instruction. After leaving the church, many wish 
to speak to us in private; and the night is frequently far ad- 
vanced before we can satisfy every one. This is what we do 
every day. Saturdays and Sundays are completely occupied in 
hearing confessions. Thus a missionary is free only at night; 
and even that time is often taken to teach some of the peo- 
ple to sing the hymns.” 


2 





I.—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S LA FAYETTE ADDRESS.* 


Not the least remarkable thing about this address of Arch. 
bishop Ireland is the vigorous way in which he stands for de- 
mocracy and democratic institutions, and this from a European 
platform and practically speaking to the imperialistic minds of 
the old world. In one of his most striking passages he says 
that ‘‘the creation of the Republic of the United States was 
the inauguration of a new era in the life of the human race— 
the era of the rights of manhood and of citizenship, and of 
the rights of the people. Such is the true meaning of the 
American Revolution, the full significance of the work done in 
America by La Fayette and France. This is the age of the 
people. Every decade will mark a new advance in the tri- 
umphant march of democracy. Political movements do not go 
backward; the people do not abandon except under duress, 
and then only for a time, rights of which they were once pos- 
sessed, or the power which they once wielded to maintain and 
enlarge those rights. To seek for arguments against democracy 
in its apparent perils is a waste of time. The part of true 
statesmanship is to study the perils, such as they may be, and 
take measures to avert them. The progress of the democracy 
cannot be stayed. He who would rule must rule through the 
people, through the individual men who constitute the people. 
To obtain results in the civil and political world he must go to 
the individual, enlighten his mind, form his conscience, and thus 
enlist his sympathies and win his intelligent co-operation. He 
who does this will succeed ; he who uses other methods will fail.” 

These words must have been read with not a few raising 
of eyebrows, and probably a little shrinking at the heart, 
among the monarchy-loving Catholics of France; and if they 
were telegraphed across to Germany and beyond to the Czar, 
the ‘‘two young despots,” as Gladstone styled them, “ who 
reign by divine right,” must have felt a chill at the announcement 
of these democratic facts in the ancient halls of Imperialism. 


* America and France. An Address delivered at the Unveiling of the Statue of General 
La Fayette in Paris, July 4, 1900. By Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D. The Columbus Press, 
120 West 6oth St., New York. 
i 
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The entire address was a masterly effort from beginning 
to end. It recalled the magnanimous services of La Fayette 
and, through him, of France in the days of national peril. 
The present generation has been facile to forget the helpful- 
ness of France. It is undoubtedly true, and it cannot be re- 
peated too often, that were it not for the assistance rendered 
in the dark days before and after the winter of Valley Forge 
we would be to-day in the position of the enslaved and sub- 
jugated Boers. That we possess our national independence, 
that the principles of civil and political liberty for which the 
American Constitution stands have triumphed, is largely due 
to the efforts of La Fayette. It was a very wise suggestion 
to place the project of erecting this statue among the children 
of the country, that they by their contributions might express 
the century-long gratitude of the American people for the 
services rendered by La Fayette. There has been too much 
clamoring for the Anglo-American alliance and a repudiation 
of our bonds of friendship with other nations. Because we 
have become a world-power there is no reason why we should 
enter. into any of the European entanglements or take sides 
in their political quarrels. It was good to see that the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic appreciated the full significance 
of the event and rose to the occasion. It had been arranged 
that the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé, should pre- 
side; but when Archbishop Ireland came with a personal letter 
from President McKinley, saying that the event is one of 
national importance and that he—the Archbishop—was selected 
because he better than any one else could voice the love and 
gratitude of the American people for France, President Loubet 
changed the arrangements, and went himself to personally pre- 
side and accept from the United States the official token that 
would cement the bonds of amity between the two nations. 
The whole affair is of the deepest historical significance, and 
its relation to our international affairs of the highest importance. 

The pamphlet containing the address in its entirety, to- 
gether with a short narrative of the unveiling of the statue in 
Paris, has been published by the Columbus Press, 120 West 
6oth Street, New York. 

2.—EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF RELIGION.* 
There is no publisher's name on this pamphlet, and the 
* Education and the Future of Religion. A sermon preached in the Church of the Gesu 


in Rome, March 21, 1900, for the benefit of a free night-school. By Right Rev. J. L. 
Spalding, D.D. 
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more ’s the pity, for it should receive the widest dissemination 
possible. It is the cream of the many splendid things Bishop 
Spalding has given to the literary’: and educational world. 
Very few there are who seem to get at the real nature of things 
like the scholarly bishop. His thoughts are penetrating and 
his words are incisive, and in the briefest statement he will lay 
open a rich vein of thought. His ability is that of a skilful 
surgeon who has a most intimate knowledge of the lay of the 
muscles and the location of the arteries, and with one incision 
of the scalpel will expose to view the inner construction of 
the body. The bishop is so deep in his thinking and so. choice 
in his words and so skilful in his statements that his language 
compels conviction. One seems while reading his eloquent 
passages to be so in the grasp of a master mind that he yields 
his convictions to the truths as they are enunciated. 

There is nothing conventional about either the bishop’s 
style or mode of thought. Combined with a fearlessness of 
statement there is a breadth of view and a grasp of subject- 
matter that is refreshing as well as it is compelling. His 
theme is the need of the widest and broadest culture, and 
that it is in accord with the divine plan to command all the 
resources of the heavens above or the earth beneath and make 
them contribute to this culture. He would place no bounds to 
it on any side. He would make it the most precious heritage 
of woman as well as of man. He says: “If we are to have a 
race of enlightened, noble, and brave men, we must give to 
woman the best education it is possible for her to receive. 
She has the same right as man to become all that she may be, 
to know whatever may be known, and to do whatever is fair 
and just and good. In souls there is no sex. If we leave half 
the race in ignorance, how shall we hope to lift the other half 
into the light of truth and love? Let woman’s mental power 
increase, let her influence grow, and more and more she will 
stand by the side of man as a helper in all his struggles to 
mgke the will of God prevail. From the time the Virgin 
Mother held the Infant Saviour in her arms to this hour 
woman has been the great lover of Christ and the unwearying 
helper of his little ones, and the more we strengthen and 
illumine her, the more we add to her sublime faith and de- 
votion the power of knowledge and culture, the more effi- 
caciously shall she work to purify life, to make justice, temper- 
ance, chastity, and love prevail. She is more unselfish, more 
capable of enthusiasm for spiritual ends; she has more 
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sympathy with what is beautiful, noble, and God-like than man; 
and the more her knowledge increases the more shall she be- 
come a heavenly force to help spread God’s kingdom on earth. 
Doubtless our failure to win the hearts of all men is due in no 
slight degree to our indifference to the education of women.” 

It seems to be eminently fitting that such words as these 
should be uttered from the pulpit of the great central church 
of the Jesuits in the city of Rome. 

It would be a delightful task to go through this masterly 
discourse and cull some of its most beautiful thoughts. The 
difficulty would be in making the selection. The bishop has such 
an epigrammatic way of making his statements that each and 
every truth is like a cut jewel. “If the church is to live and 
prosper in the modern world, Catholics must have not only 
freedom to learn but also freedom to teach.” Again, he says: 
“ All who have «striven and who strive fo educate the whole 
people, to bring opportunity of a freer and more human life 
to all, have been and are, whether intentionally or not, workers 
in the cause of Christ for the salvation of men.” 

Speaking of the necessity of running with the best in the 
educational world, he says: “If we isolate ourselves and fall 
out of the highest intellectual and moral life of the world 
around us, we shall fatally drift into a position of inferiority 
and lose the power to make ourselves heard and understood.” 
Again, he says that Christ was the world’s first gentleman, and 
therefore his priests should place no Jimit to either their love 
for learning nor any bounds to their zeal in acquiring the best 
culture. “If we build majestic temples, if we construct our 
altars of costly marbles, if our sacred vessels and priestly vest- 
ments are made of gold and silk and studded with precious 
stones, why shall not they who offer sacrifice and who preach 
the Gospel be required to be clean and decorous, fair and 
gracious?” 

He pleads for liberty, and has no sympathy with the re- 
fractaire who condemns the progressive spirit of the age. “ 0 
forbid men to think along whatever line is to place one’s Self 
in opposition to the deepest and most invincible tendency of 
the civilized world. Were it possible to compel obedience 
from Catholics in matters of this kind, the result would be a 
hardening and a sinking of our whole religious life.” 

With but this little taste of some of the good things in 
this masterly oration, we must send the reader to the Bishop 
himself for the rest. 





























































THE “Yellow evil’ menaces the Christian 
civilization of the world. The reports at this 
writing have been so conflicting that one scarcely 
knows what to believe. Anyhow, enough has come to us out 
from the darkness to make us realize the enormity of the 
impending evil. 

There are over a million Catholic Christians in China, and 
if the insurrection of the Boxers becomes an unrestrained re- 
bellion they will be slaughtered by the thousands. Father 
Gaillard, S.J., writes from Pekin in April last ;—his letter is 
published in the L£tudes, saying that the Boxers are capa- 
ble of anything in the way of devastation. Their leaders 
work them into a frenzy of hate, and persuade them that even 
if they die in the blessed work of killing the foreigner they 
will rise again the seventh day. In the strength of this fanati- 
cism they are equal to any amount of slaughtering. 


> 
> 





Bishop McFaul, in his allusion to the activity of Catholics 
in political matters, made it very plain that he did not advo- 
cate or even suggest the creation of a Catholic party. The 
movement on foot among Catholic societies to form a federa- 
tion is merely an effort to get together not for political pur- 
poses, but it is simply an announcement of our strength, so 
that there may be some recognition made of it. We recognize 
that there should not be any discrimination before the law on 
account of religious beliefs. Catholic as well as non-Catholic 
should have equal opportunities and not suffer any disability 
for conscience’ sake. If the principles of civil and political 
liberty for which the American Constitution stands are not 
strong enough to guarantee an equal standing before the law, 
then it is good to get at it some other way. It is certainly 
not an unconstitutional thing to secure our constitutional 
rights by every legitimate means placed at our disposal. 


> 
ee 





The recent death of Dr. Falk, who, as Bismarck’s puppet, gave 
his name to the anti-Catholic laws which prevailed in Germany 
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twenty-five years, recalls an interesting chapter in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of modern times. Bismarck had been eminently suc. 
cessful in his war against France, and, flushed with his success, he 
determined to destroy any influence that seemed to curtail his 
absolute sovereignty. The dogma of the papal infallibility had 
been recently proclaimed, and all Europe was ringing with the 
aggressions of the spiritual power and its attacks on the 
sovereignty of the state. The wisest statesmen misunderstood 
the purport of the dogma. Gladstone, in England, claimed 
that Catholics could not be loyal to England and at the 
same time owe any fealty to Rome. This prevailing senti- 
ment, together with the desire to exercise unrestrained 
authority within the newly established German Empire, led 
Bismarck to enact a series of most tyrannical laws against 
the Catholics of Germany. Fines, imprisonments, deposi- 
tions from ecclesiastical charges, as well as expulsion from 
the country, were the order of the day. For many years 
this policy prevailed, until finally, seeing that it was useless to 
fight against that deeply rooted adherence to their religion 
which the German Catholics possessed, the Falk Laws were 
repealed. The net result of the persecution was to deepen 
and intensify the loyalty of the German Catholics to their 
faith, Long years of peace, together with a prevailing 
atmosphere of infidelity in the universities and the gymnasia, 
were not wholesome for the spirit of religion in Germany. 
The church was not making any notable progress there until 
Bismarck began to stir up the slumbering embers, and by his 
cruel enactments he fanned into a flame the languishing religious 
spirit among the Germans, and not a little of the vehement, 
aggressive spirit possessed by the Germans of this generation 
is due to the persecutions of the Ku/turkampf. The church in 
Germany is enriched in spirit, is more vigorous in its ecclesias- 
tical life, has given many beautiful examples of the spirit of 
martyrdom, to their fellow-Catholics, while Bismarck was 
obliged to come down from his seat of arrogance and go to 
Canossa, and Dr. Paul Falk dies in obscurity, scarcely noticed 
by short paragraphs in the daily press. 
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A STORY FROM INDIA. ; 


A CORRESPONDENT, Rev. W. G. Hood, missionary apostolic 
in Southern India, sends us the following account of the rav- 
ages and consequent misery and destruction wrought by the 
famine in India. The terrible drama of the world’s activities 
is being enacted in another arena, and very little attention has 
been given to the direful scenes in the famine districts. It 
does seem inexplicable that on the morrow of the Peace Con- 
gress hundreds of millions of dollars should be spent by the 
foremost Christian nations in savage butchery of their fellow- 
Christians, while the despairing cries of poor wretches are 
being hushed in the agonies of starvation. If but a moiety of 
this vast sum was diverted to the relief of misery or to the 
drying the tears of sorrow, how much better the world would 
be! We may well cry out, “ How long, O God, how long?” 
When are these afflictions to cease from tormenting Thy an- 
guished and stricken creatures? 


“On the 4th instant I visited Dohad, a large native town about one hun- 
dred miles east of Anand, in Gujerat. I am somewhat at a loss to know how 
to begin anything like a perfect description of this visit. On reaching the sta- 
tion I was informed by the station-master that large numbers of the people that 
had been employed on government relief works there had been, two days before, 
removed to another place about twenty-five miles distant. ‘But,’ said he, ‘if 
you wish to see something of the work of the famine you have only to step down 
there by our first signal, and you will see the bodies of two persons who starved 
to death there two days ago.’ He deputed a porter to act as guide through the 
native city, where we went first. Such sights met our eyes! We had never 
thought that such a state of affairs ever existed in India! On every hand were 
the dead and dying. Sometimes it was an aged person, sometimes a youth or 
an infant. The sun beat down almost unbearably. The wind carried the sand 
in clouds. There was scarcely any noise, though there were many people. They 
sat or lay quietly in groups of from five to fifty beneath the trees by the road- 
side. Often one had fallen alone, and was left there to die as he had fallen. 
The living, the dying, and the dead were all together. If one died in the centre 
of a group no one attempted to remove the body. Why should they? All have 
sat or lain down there to die, and one by one they meet death—they all wait for 
it. They are hopeless, and they say there is no one who will give, so they 
resign themselves to their awful fate. 

“Passing on through the city about one mile, we came to its eastern 
boundary. In the bottom of the dry river-bed and on its banks were scores of 
the dead bodies of persons who had starved to death. In many parts of the 
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city dead bodies were also to be found. At one place lay the body of a woman 
who died two days before. Still they have what they call a municipality at 
Dohad, But its members do not care. The heartlessness of those who are 
within a stone’s throw of the sufferers, and who could help if they would, is 
very manifest. Many we found dying of thirst within half a minute’s walk of 
the door of some rich Mohammedan or high-caste Hindu who, until almost 
forced to it, would not turn a hand to alleviate the sufferings,of the dying. 

“It was dreadful to look upon the faces of the small children who had starved 
to death. Marks of infant beauty, intermingled with those indicative of a pain- 
ful death, were traceable. What deaths they have met! And near them, on 
every side, sat others enduring the same terrible suffering and awaiting the same 
terrible end. Is any one responsible, and will any one have to answer and say 
why it was permitted to be so? The missionaries are doing much, and would 
do more if they had the means. 

“ As we walked about those quiet streets we saw deserted homes, sad faces, 
and dead bodies—so many that had lain so long in the streets and by-ways that 
we had to breathe through a well-wadded handkerchief. We longed to be able 
to picture the sufferings of these people to those who have laid by of their 
wealth, not for one rainy day, but for thousands of them. One sight would be 
sufficient to open the long closed purse, and thousands would pour out blessing 
on the givers. 

“ Lying in the midst of one of these groups was the fresh carcase of a child. 
We concluded that the flesh had been eaten from it by the jackals. We saw 
many carcases, but the peculiar situation of this one brought to our mind what 
sort of nights the living-dying people must pass in battling with these hungry 
scavengers. We saw many who were almost too weak to raise a hand, and who, 
we are sure, could not defend themselves in the event of an attack by a jackal 
or hungry dog. We saw a dog feasting on the body of awoman. What must 
be the state of the minds of these people who sit day after day in sight of these 
awful scenes, knowing full well that they are to be done away with in the very 
same manner? They are not without this knowledge, but they are without the 
life and strength to act as we would think they would. One of the bravest acts 
we witnessed was that of a little girl of about seven years of age, attempting the 
care of her two little brothers after the mother had given up hope and lain down 
near them to die. She was feeding a fire which burned beneath a broken pot 
in which simmered the almost rotten bones and feet of a dead animal. 

‘* The scene was the most heart-rending we ever witnessed. It cannot be 
painted too black. No account we have ever read of any famine would picture 
the state of affairs at Dohad.”— 7zmes, 


NOTE,--THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE will transmit any funds that 
may be entrusted to it for the relief of the famine sufferers. 
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HE International Catholic Truth Society has filed a certihcate of incorpora- 
tion in the office of the Secretary of State at Albany, N. Y. Its principal 
office and place of business is at 225 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, and its incorpor- 
ators are: Rev. W. F. McGinnis, D.D., Rev. Thomas Taaffe, William J. Carr, 
Andrew Devine, and Francis C. Keenan, of Brooklyn; Rev. Henry Brann, D.D., 
of Manhattan; Rev. Paul Griffith, Washington, D. C.; John H. Farrell, Albany, 
N. Y.; Rev. Lucien Johnston, Baltimore, Md. 

Among the Board of Directors are representatives from the principal cities 
of the United States and from Quebec, Ottawa, and Montreal. 

One of the incorporators of the new society, in speaking of its aims and 
what it intended to accomplish, stated that the society was organized in Brook- 
lyn about a year ago by Rev. Dr. W. F. McGinnis, under the title Metropolitan 
Truth Society, and it has already done an extensive work on the lines of its 
organization. So broad has been its influence and so well has it been received 
by the hierarchy, the clergy, and the laity that it was deemed wise by its pro- 
jectors to broaden its scope by giving it an international character. Its 
correspondence has already extended all over this country and Canada, as 
well as to Europe and South America, and it has secured not only the approval 
of the Papal Delegate, Monseigneur Martinelli, and most of the archbishops and 
bishops of the country, but it has also received the Papal benediction from Pope 
Leo XIII. Bishop Charles E. McDonnell, of the diocese of Brooklyn, has also 
given the society his approbation and has accepted the position of honorary 
president. 

The objects of the society are simply to make known the truths that the 
Catholic Church teaches and believes, to enlighten those who honestly differ 
with us, to correct erroneous statements as to Catholic belief and practices, to 
refute calumnies, and to do all this in such a way as to appeal directly to fair- 
minded and intelligent Protestants. There is a large volume of anti-Catholic 
literature circulated throughout the country which is unfair and misleading, 
and while it is not our intention to indulge ia the bitterness of controversy, we 
intend to reply to these attacks upon the church systematically and. to defend 
the cause of the church wherever it is unjustly assailed. One of the objects of 
the society is to assuage the bitterness that already exists, and to present Catho- 
lic doctrines in a fair light and to ask for them an impartial hearing. As a 
result of the past year’s work there is already a better feeling on the part of 
those creeds whose members have heretofore regarded the Catholic Church 
with special hostility, and the only reason for this is that the Catholic position 
has been entirely misunderstood. The society has accomplished much in this 
particular, and with a wider field its promoters hope to do much more. 

* * * 


The Rev. Father Rutten, a Belgian, studied with success at Louvain Uni- 
versity and became a lector in theology and a licentiate in the social sciences. 
But it occurred to him that everything was not to be learnt from books—that 
there are even better means of information with regard to social difficulties, 
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So, by permission, he donned a blouse, bought a pickaxe, and got a jobas a 
miner. With other miners he went deep into the bowels of the earth and re- 
mained there for several months, earning his daily pittance by the sweat of his 
brow and eating a crust heartily with his companions at meal-times. He chatted 
with them a great deal, and carefully studied their views on labor problems, 
His inquiries as to their thoughts on strikes were frequent and searching, and 
the answers received he committed to paper. Then, having gained the knowl- 
edge that he sought, he resumed the clerical garb and wrote an elaborate work. 
It was a thesis for the diploma of doctorate in science, and the Belgian jour- 
nals now announce that he has gained his object with distinction. He certainly 
ought to be able to give a sound opinion on the wages question. 

* 


* * 





The fifth and sixth volumes of the English translation of Dr. Pastor’s 
History of the Popes from the close of the Middle Ages furnish a most valuable 
contribution to this branch of church history. Dr. Pastor’s untiring industry in 
seeking and sifting evidence, his skill in selecting and arranging it, his strict 
impartiality, the admirable balance of his judgment, have won him recognition 
as a philosophic historian in the highest and truest sense. And in no period of 
ecclesiastical history were a firmer hand, a cooler mind, and a deeper examina- 
tion of interacting issues required than in the fascinating but difficult times be- 
tween the election of Innocent VIII. and the death of Julius II. Its history has 
been so very much composed that decomposition of a great part of the truth 
had largely set in. The corruption of individuals, prominent figures, their 
strange and startling crimes, had hastily or intentionally been generalized into 
types of the age. Humanist scholarship—admirable in itself—had been 
blazoned to the exclusion of all other intellectual endeavors. But Dr. Pastor, 
full of thought for the true meaning of history, has given it tous not only with all 
its lights and shadows, but with the lights and the shadows set in their just pro- 
portions and assessed at their real value. Of how finely faith and its practices en- 
tered into the daily life, both individual and associated, of Italy during the Re- 
naissance, fervor in jubilees, pilgrimages, confraternities—nay, the saints who 
leavened the earth then—he gives documentary evidence. But, even more impor- 
tant, Dr. Pastor brings out once more the fact that the Renaissance, profoundly 
not exclusively apprehended, was largely a Catholic and Christian movement. 
Innocent VIII. was not only a patron of art and scholarship, but a laborer for anew 
crusade a supporter of the Florentine Confraternity of the Misericordia, and an 
encourager of Rosary sodalities by special indulgences. And if of Alexander VI. 
Dr. Pastor will nothing extenuate, neither will he set down aught in malice. He 
proves him not only to have been a patron of art but the sustainer and cherisher 
of the regular orders, vindicating the rights of the church against secular en- 
croachment, promoting devotion to St. Anne and Our Lady, propagating the 
faith both in Greenland and in the newly discovered parts of America. And 
Julius II., great statesman and ruler of men, was no less diligent in the cele- 
bration of the divine mysteries and in the government of the church. Check- 
ing abuses, he guarded the purity of the faith, laying the foundation of a real 
reform, and promoted the evangelization of Africa and America, True, he 
fought rather as a warrior than a pontiff; but it was for the church, her rights, 
her liberties; never for himself or his family. In fact Dr. Pastor brings out the 
truth of Gregorovius’ dictum that Julius II. was the greatest pope since Inno- 
cent III. 
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Trinity College, America’s Catholic College for the higher education of 
women, has issued its college calendar for 1900-1901. The college exercises 
begin Tuesday, November 6, at 1o A.M. On the following Saturday a Mass 
will be celebrated for the founders of the college, and this Mass for the founders, 
living and dead, will be celebrated every Saturday. Monday, November 12, has 
been selected for the Mass of the Holy Ghost, and on the following Thursday a 
Mass for the students will be celebrated. The Feast of the Presentation, No- 
vember 21, will be observed as the patronal feast of the institution. The Christ- 
mas vacation begins December 21, and college exercises will be resumed De- 
cember 27. A Mass for benefactors will be celebrated January 26, 1901. The 
semester examinations begin the following Monday, and the second semester 
begins February 5. The following Thursday, February 7, the spiritual retreat 
for the students begins. The Easter vacation will begin April 2, and the college 
exercises will be resumed April 9, Saturday, May 4, will be Founders’ Day, 
and Monday, May 27, semester examinations begin. June 5 will be commence- 
ment day. 

Trinity College has for its purpose the higher education of women under 
the auspices of the Catholic Church. As a first step toward the attainment of 
this end, its courses of study are planned according to the best standards of our 
American educational system. It is proposed that every facility shall be offered 
the students of Trinity College to fit themselves for graduate work. As has 
been announced, only students for the freshmen class and special students of 
first year, will be received in 1900-1901. When. the college is developed, there 
will be the usual classification of students that is found in all higher colleges: 
graduate students, undergraduate students, special students, and hearers. 

Graduate students will be those who, having taken their first degree at ~ 
Trinity College, or some college of good standing, wish to pursue the higher 
courses offered by the college. 

Undergraduate students are those who have complied with the established 
admission conditions, and who are pursuing the courses leading to the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and bachelor of science. They are divided into the tradi- 
tional college classes. 

Special students are those who do not wish to study for a degree. They 
must pass the prescribed entrance examination. With the consent of their in- 
structors they may receive certificates on the completion of their course of study, 

Hearers are persons who follow some of the courses of the college by con- 
cession of the faculty. Although they are not required to pass the entrance ex- 
amination, they must give proof that they are able as well as willing to profit 
by collegiate instruction. They must bring close application to the courses they 
elect; their admission to examinations and laboratory exercises depends on the 
judgment of the instructors, and at any time their privileges may be withdrawn. 
Resident hearers will not be received in 1900-1901. ‘ 

The tuition of all students is $100 a year. The charge for board and 
two furnished rooms is $300 a year. Dinner and luncheon to non-resident 
students $100 a year. 

Scholarships are endowments the annual interest of which will be given by 
the college to deserving students. In general the conditions governing these 
scholarships are laid down by the founders. The scholarships endowed by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur will be bestowed on those candidates whose 
personality and moral worth, united to their ability to pass the entrance ex- 
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aminations, will reflect honor upon the college. These scholarships, some of 
which cover tuition and residence, others tuition only, are granted for four years 
to undergraduate students; for two years to special students. The cost of 
books and laboratory supplies must be borne by the holders of scholarships. 

It is highly desirable that in the academies of the country there Should be 
uniformity as to the courses of study and requirements for graduation. In view 
of the differences that actually exist, and in order that the ability of each ap- 
plicant may be fairly tested at the beginning of her college course, all candidates 
for admission must take the entrance examination. 

Certificates will be given to those students also who pass the entrance ex- 
aminations simply as a test. In 1901 the examinations will be held June 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, at Trinity College; also in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg, Chicago, Dubuque, 
San José, San Francisco, and Montreal. There is a fee of $5 for examinations 
taken at places other than Trinity Colleye. 

Blank forms of application may be obtained at any time from the secretary 
of the college. These applications, accompanied by a deposit of $10, must be 
filled out and returned before April 15 of each year. The examinations for 
matriculation this year were held June 12, 13, and 14, 

The system of instruction that has been adopted at Trinity College is 
partly the once universal college method and partly the elective method. The 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science will be the following, required or elective: Religion—Doctrine, Bible, 
Liturgy; Philosophy; History of the Church; Greek, Latin; English, German, 
French, Spanish; Mathematics; Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geology; History, 
Political Science; History of Art and Architecture; Pedagogy; also courses 
auxiliary to the study of the modern languages: Anglo-Saxon, Old French, and 
Middle High German. 

Of these subjects, religion, philosophy, and history of the church are pre- 
scribed studies extending through a course of four years. English is prescribed 
until senior year; history until junior year. Students in arts will be required to 
take an elective course in science for one year. The entire course open to the 
freshman class consists of prescribed studies. 

Each student elects at the beginning of the sophomore year the group of 
studies to be pursued during the remainder of the course. These groups will 
be announced in the Year-Book to be issued in April, 1901. They will embrace 
the required studies of the group and free electives. As itis not possible to 
equip the Science Department of the college for 1900-1901, special science 
students cannot be admitted in October, 1900, 

M. C, M. 











